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Rotes. 
LORD MAYOR SIR JOHN SHORTER AND JOHN 
-- BUNYAN, 


(Continued from p, 63.) 

It would seem, however, that Sir John Shorter’s 
Protestantism was unimpeachable, notwithstanding 
that contemporary observers (see Bramston’s ‘ Auto- 
biography,’ p. 315, and the ‘Ellis Correspondence,’ 
vol. ii, p. 161), perhaps prejudiced, impute to him 
considerable elasticity of conscience. Be this as it 
may, we know now that he was a faithful guar- 
dian of the civic liberties—such of them as re- 
mained—entrusted to his charge. Contemporary 
testimony (from independent sources not to be 

insaid) demonstrates that throughout the event- 

period of his nomination and service as lord 
mayor he invariably acted in every step he took 
by the advice and with the sanction of the leaders 
of the reforming and Puritan party, and even—as 
shall show—in one important proceeding, of the 
heads of the church from which the sects constituting 
that party had seceded. That this course of con- 
duct was dictated by motives of sound policy we 
cannot doubt ; we have every reason to infer that 
the civic sovereign regarded as inevitable an early 
change for the better in the political atmosphere, 
and, when this brighter day should dawn, he felt 
that it would behove him, and those for the main- 
tenance of whose civil rights he regarded himself 


as a trustee, to be able to assert and prove that 
throughout the past troublous and dangerous times 
they had firmly observed the strictest legality in 
every action taken by them ; nay, moreover, had 
complied, “‘ though to their own hindrance,” as the 
Psalmist has it, with every ordinance enacted ac- 
cording to the ancient constitution of the realm. 
Take an instance, The result of Hales’s case,* 
although favourable to the Crown, had sufficiently 
alarmed the wily Lord Chancellor Jeffreys. Sir 
Edward Hales’s commission was couched in the 
ordinary form of a military officer’s warrant— 
nothing in the terms of that document absolved 
the individual to whom it was issued from the 
duty—the qualifying duty—of complying with the 
statutorily enacted conditions of office civil and 
military. A majority of pliant judges (there was 
but one dissentient) had agreed that the king’s 
inherent prerogative might, by implication, 
introduce a dispensation with compliance not 
patent on the face of the parchment; but 
Jeffreys well knew—no one could: know better 
—that even the pliability of judges, mere crea- 
tures of the court as they were then, could not 
always be relied upon to uphold the legality of a 
dispensing power thus inferentially asserted. At 
all events, forewarned, forearmed. Enlightened 
by the arguments of counsel learned in the law in 
the civil action brought collusively against Hales 
by his own coachman, the court advisers a 
ciated the flaw in their case those mr Ay 
revealed. The shrewd mind of the Chancellor was 
naturally distrustful of the soundness of the law 
enunciated in the decision which had pronounced 
that there was vested in the sovereign an inherent 
prerogative enabling the occupant of the throne for 
the time being to excuse a subject from the con- 
sequences enacted by Parliament of non-compliance 
with the provisions of an express statute which had 
received the royal assent of his Majesty’s immediate 
predecessor—to assume to forgive the penalty of 
the infraction, moreover, even when the remittance 
involved the confiscation of the vested right of a 
fellow-subject of the offender! Such usurpation 
of arbitrary power was sure to be questioned again 
at some time or other as the occasion arose. To 
obviate this contention Jeffreys astutely devised 
a plan whereby in future commissions under the 
royal sign-manualt a recital and a proviso should 


* Asa lawyer I do not think Sir Edward Hales’s case, 
then (1687) recently decided, ad rem further than I have 
indicated in the text. Inquirers desirous of pursuing 
this very interesting subject will find the proceedings in 
the action amply reported in Howell's ‘State Trials,’ 
xi, 1166, where the judgment, pronounced June, 1 
is given at length. 

t I treat the letters patent to the civic authorities 
during the interregnum of the City’s sovereign rights as 
on the same footing with commissions in the army and 
navy. In fact, the lords mayor, sheriffs, aldermen, 
recorders, and common serjeants were during this un- 
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be inserted, the former affirming the king’s pre- 
rogative, the latter giving effect to its individual 
exercise. This “stop-gap” the Stuart lawyers 
designated a non obstante clause, a proviso 
dispensing with the patentee’s compliance with the 
enactment in the Test Act (25 Car. II. cap. 2) 
which rendered it obligatory upon every officer, 
civil and military, fulfilling an appointment “of 
trust or emolament” under the Crown, to receive 
the Holy Communion according to the rites of 
the Church of England within a specified time 
—three months—before entering upon the duties 
of his post, a measure notoriously in its incep- 
tion directed against the Duke of York, the 
brother of the then reigning monarch, and the 
enactment of which had, in fact, the effect it was 
intended to have, of causing the prince against 
whom it was aimed at once to surrender all the 
employments of trust and emolument he held under 
the Crown. That coerced prince was now the 
sovereign of the realm. 
I have already mentioned that Sir John’s letters 
nt contained two exceptional clauses conceding 
indulgence to the incoming Lord Mayor's well- 
known sectarian tenets. With one—the two- 
branched proviso, one limb of which conferred 
latitude in respect of the religious services during 
the mayoralty in the Guildhall Chapel, and the 
other endowed his lordship the mayor with a com- 
plementary liberty in the choice of a chaplain—I 
have dealt already. I have now to examine the 
other enabling clause, the consideration of which 
I then deferred. This, in the then condition of 
the political world, was—constitutionally speaking 
—the more significant innovation of the two. 
Under the judgment of Quo Warranto the mayor 
had become the sovereign’s patentee, and no statute 
stood in the way of the patron to limit him in any 
powers of indulgence he chose to exercise; but the 
non obstante clause involved a distinct assertion of 
the sovereign’s power to dispense at his pleasure 
with the observance by a subject of the statute 
law of the land. A constitutional officer might 
with a clear conscience avail himself to the full 
of the concessions given by the double-barrelled 
clause, for the judgment of Quo Warranto, which 
must be considered law until over-ruled, impliedly 
warranted such an extension of the royal grace; and 
if the patentee waived these privileges, he must be 
taken to do so from considerations of political pru- 
dence, not from regard to legal obligation. As a 
fact, however, as we shall see hereafter, Sir John 
only very partially availed himself of this part of 
his privilege—if, indeed, he can be said to have 


happy time the king’s officers pure and simple, the lord 
mayor in particular being as essentially the sovereign’s 
custos of the City as were any of the custodes, civil, 
military, and stical, appointed centuries before 
in the dark ages by John or Henry IIL, the succeeding 
Edwards or Richard II, 


done so at all; but to act under the powers of the 
non obstante clause—as Sir John and all his party 
and a national party much more comprehensive 
than his merely sectarian following felt—would 
be to acquiesce in pretensions all patriots were 
unanimous in denying and denouncing. Thus, 
then, if Jeffreys was wary, the Presbyterian mayor 
was well advised. If the Crown had shrewd 
lawyers behind it, the “country party ” had at its 
command “‘ gentlemen of the long robe” as learned 
and astute, Shorter’s course in relation to Jeffreys’s 
last device must be regarded as a counter-move, 
In the game of the great Revolution it was a very 
emphatic and ominous cry of “Check!” Ex 
abundanti cauteld, the newly nominated lord 
mayor deliberately declined to avail himself of the 
interpolated concessions, and, in the first place, 
after conference with and under the sanction— 
nay, with the ample approval—of the chief leaders 
of the Puritan party—nay, more, after consulta- 
tion with the Commission of Bishops of the Estab- 
lished Church then administering the affairs of the 
see of London*—Alderman Sir John Shorter 
publicly took the sacrament according to the usage 
of the Church of England in the interval between 
the date of bis patent and his taking the oath of 
office. Moreover, the contemporary diarist Lut- 
trell informs us that during his mayoralty Sir John 
cautiously avoided formally acting on either of the 
privileges conceded by the other—the dual—in- 
dulging clause in the patent, one part of which 
empowered him to have what form of religious 
service he thought proper observed in the Guild- 
hall Chapel during his mayoralty, and the other 
licensed him to appoint a minister of whatsoever 
denomination he pleased as his chaplain, or, as the 
patent expressed it, ‘‘to preach before him.” He 
evaded taking advantage of the first branch of the 
concession by closing Guildhall Chapel altogether, 
and no divine service of any kind was performed 
in that sacred edifice during his mayoraltyt and 


* During the suspension of its bishop, Dr. Compton, 
under a sentence of the Court of Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion (which bad arbitrarily assumed the powers of the 
abolished Court of High Commission), for refusing to 
suspend Dr, John Sharp, Rector of St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields and Dean of Norwich (afterwards Archbishop 
of York), for preaching against Popery. Dr. Compton 
had, however, r ded the el t divine to dis- 
continue his sermons for the present, 

+ Sir John Bramston’s contemporaneous narrative 
(‘ Autobiography,’ Camden Society, p. 315) rather con- 
flicts with this statement; but I am inclined, from 
the result of the examination of a great mass of in- 
ferential and concurring independent contemporary 
testimony, to conclude that Luttrell (who is my direct 
authority for this detail, which he repeats on different 
dates at intervals many months apart) is right, and that 
the learned judge of the Court of King’s Bench is wrong, 
as that pleasantly gossiping lawyer is inaccurate, or, to 
- the least, careless, in another entry of civic historic- 

'y domestic lore, 
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the brief tenure of office of his successor, that 
mayor “of a month’s mind,” the Anabaptist Sir 
John Eyles. The chapel remained closed for one 
year all but three weeks, but Lord Mayor Shorter, 
we are told, ‘‘ fitted up a conventicle ” in Grocers’ 
Hall, where he had his official residence,* and 
although he avoided acquiescing in the king’s 
ulterior designs—declining to avail himself of 
the second part of the twofold licence—by not 
appointing any particular divine as his ordinary 
chaplain or officially “‘to preach before him,” 
he invited to Grocers’ Hall from time to time 
eminent dissenting ministers of various denomina- 
tions, among whom we find recorded the name of 
the eloquent Mead,t the widely esteemed minister 
of “Stepney Meeting,” the tradition of whose 
talent survived the plain brick edifice his oratory 
made famous, and still lingers in the pretentious 
Gothic structure that has superseded that quaint 
old “tabernacle.” It seems, then, but reasonable 
to infer that the popular Baptist preacher John 
Bunyan was similarly distinguished, perhaps more 
than once, and from this circumstance, as I have 
said, may have sprung the notion that he acted 
nominally as the lord mayor's chaplain. Then we 
are told—and it is an interesting illustration of 
the reputed flexibility of Shorter’s religious tenets 
—that between the last days of October, 1687, and 
those of August, 1688, the Lord Mayor, though 
“he went sometimes to the meetings of dissenters, 
went frequently to church This disobliged the 
king to a very high degree, insomuch that he said 
the dissenters were an ill-natured sort of people 
that could not be gained.”’t 

This, then, was the public conduct, as Lord 
Mayor nominate, of citizen Sir John Shorter, 
whose claims to citizenship Strype’s ‘Stow,’ as it 
stands, denies altogether, denying also that he 
ever qualified for the civic chair by serving sheriff, 
oblivious of the statement of the undoubted fact 
on p. 149 that he fulfilled that office in the mayor- 
alties of Sir Robert Vyner and Sir Joseph Sheldon, 
1674-5. I venture to assert that no writer on our 


* Brameton and Luttrell agree as to this. See also the 
‘Ellis Correspondence,’ vol. ii. p. 161, confirmatory. I 
not for every assertion I make burden my text 
with references to authorities. Luttrell’s ‘ Brief Rela- 
tion ’ (vol. i., passim), Neale’s ‘ History of the Puritans’ 
(vol. v., passem), Burnet’s ‘Own Times,’ the London 
Gazette and the other meagre metropolitan newspaper 
= of the period, &c., extending over the years 1686-87, 
687-88, all works of ready accessibility, must be assumed 
to be generally vouched by me as supporting my state- 
ments and justifying my conclusions. They can be easily 
referred to for my verification or refutation, 

+ Luttrell, under date November 6, 1687, 

t Neale’s ‘History of the Puritans,’ vol. v. p. 42. 
Bramston’s ‘ Autobiography,’ p. 315, contemporaneously 
confirms Sir John’s reputed indifference as to the forms 
of religious worship he patronized while serving as the 
civic sovereign. See also Ralph's ‘ History of England,’ 
vol. i. p, 966. 


constitutional history has rendered adequate justice 
to the attitude taken up by this distinguished man 
towards the Crown (whose nominee he was) on the 
one hand, and towards the citizens (of whose 
franchises he nobly regarded himself the champion) 
on the other. To sum up; while accepting office 
under the royal powers defined by a judyment 
which remained law until the principles affirmed 
by the glorious Revolution pronounced it invalid, 
he was careful not only never to go beyond the 
terms of that decision, but to exercise but very 
sparingly, if at all, the privileges his royal patron, 
by virtue of it, assumed the right to confer. I 
submit that this patriotic citizen’s conduct should 
be coupled with, and considered as complementary 
to, the course pursued by those nonconformists 
who stood shoulder to shoulder with the seven 
bishops in their martyr-like trouble during the 
first of the last three months of Shorter’s life, even 
going so far as to depute ten of the most eminent 
of their divines to visit the imprisoned prelates in 
the Tower and convey to them assurances of the 
sympathy and support of the dissenting congrega- 
tions throughout the length and breadth of the 
beloved land that trusted deputation represented ; 
neither the first, nor has it proved the last, in- 
stance of the suspension of domestic discord in 
presence of alien menace—of national union against 
the attack of a common foe. Nemo, 
Temple, 
(To be continued.) 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 


* Henry VIII’—Fresh from observation of the 
orderly as well as enthusiastic crowd which greeted 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, it is not unnatural that 
a Shakespearean student should revert to the pre- 
sentation of the excited mob at the christening of 
Elizabeth, her great predecessor. 

The stage direction of the fourth scene of the 
fifth act of ‘Henry VIII.’ is “ noise and tumult 
within,” and the dialogue proceeds between the 
porter and his man, representatives of the ‘‘ force” 
employed to keep Palace Yard clear. The man 
protests that he has been doing his best :— 

I am not Samson, nor Sir Guy, nor Colbrand, to 

Mow ‘em down before me: but if I spared any 

That bad a head to hit, either young or old, 

He or she, cuckold or cuckold-maker, 

Let me ne'er hope to see a chine again, 

And that I would not for a sow, God bless her! 
So regulate and so read, substituting “sow” for 
“ cow” of all the editions, Collier proposed “‘ fora 
crown.” Those still live who have sat at a table 
where a huge pork chine has steamed—“‘ warm, 
reeking, rich.” Chines of beef are known (‘2 
Henry VI., IV.), but enthusiasm does not attach 
to cow beef. The porter’s man was, doubtless, 
more familiar with pork, and his affectionate re- 
miniscence is humorous as reverting to the sty. 
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In a subsequent speech of the man there is dis- 
tinct appearance of a displaced line, and one word 
is very questionable :— 

Man. The spoons will be the bigger, sir. 
There is a fellow somewhat near the door ; he should 
Be a brazier by his face, for, o’ my conscience, 
Twenty of the dog-days now reign in ’s nose. 

That fire-drake did I hit three times on the head 

For kindling such combustion in the state, and 

Three times was his nose discharged against me, There 


Was 
A haberdasher'’s wife of smal! wares near him, 
That railed upon me till her pinked porringer 
Fell off her head ; 

I missed the meteor once and hit that woman, 

Who cried out “ Clubs,” when I might see from far 
Some forty truncheoneers draw to her succour, &c. 
For “ wares” the copies have “ wit,” and “ haber- 
dasher of small wit” does occur in Ben Jonson, 
bat probably in consequence, as here also, of the 
familiarity of the phrase “small wit” misleading 

the compositor. 

The line “ For kindling such combustion in the 
state” has good meaning as inserted above, but not 
so as universally printed, preceding “I missed that 
meteor once,” &c, The red nose of the fire-drake is 
a “‘ meteor ”—a political portent ever—and as such 
—— of as provoking combustion in the state. 

here is a manifest explanation of the transposi- 
tion in the word “ head,” which it follows in its 
ight place, recurring lower down. The text of 
‘Henry VIII.’ as current is remarkable for neglect 
of sound emendations already indicated, and for 
not a few other false readings, which such neglect 

makes it little ommm> int out. 

. Warxiss Lioyp. 
Hamuer,’ V. ii. 42.— 
And stand a comma 'tweene their amities, 

The now non-use and the real oddness of this con- 
ceit or simile have led to other readings being pro- 
posed, and amongst such I perpetrated one in my 
— sallet days. Further readings, however, in 
izabethan literature showed me that references to 
commas and periods were conceits of that day, or 
at least for a short time in that day. Students 
must have come across instances where “ period ” 
has been used with at least a quibbling or sub- 
reference to the printed stop so called, and as to 
the comma I had collected several instances. Some 
of these have, unfortunately, been mislaid or lost. 
Three, however, I can give, merely premising that 
the present Hamletian passage is undoubtedly the 
best of all that I have come across, because, admit- 
ting its oddness, it must be allowed to be a most 
accurate simile, and one that gives excellent sense. 
In it Peace, as personified, stands between the two 
parties, holding each by the hand, or rather con- 
joining their hands, in like manner as a comma 
physically disjoins its two clauses—by its body 
separates them—while for all intents and purposes 


The first instance is from Shak himself. 
In ‘Timon,’ I. i., speaking as the adulatory poet, 


he says :— 

Halts not particularly 

In a wide sea of wax: no levell’d malice 

Infects one comma in the course I hold ; 

But flies an eagle flight. 
Here “comma” either stands for even the smallest 
part of what he writes, or, and perhaps more probably, 
the most insignificant of the commonalty; not even 
does he level his malice at a Tucca or a Hannam. 
Clearly it is not so happy a passage as the ‘ Ham- 
let’ one. 

The second is from ‘A Packet of Mad Letters,’ 
by N. Breton, the first edition of which is undated 
but which is entered in the Stationers’ Registers 
“ xviii Maii,” 1602, and republished “‘ Newly In- 
larged” in 1603. Letter 37 is one of “ Chal- 
lenge” :— 

“ That God the Judge of right, may determine of our 
wrongs, and the point of the sword put a period to our 
discourses.” 

In the “Answer,” No, 38, we have :— 

“ Where God and good Conscience will quickly deter- 

mine the quarrell: but I feare the point of the sword 
will make a Comma to your cunning, which if it doe, 
you shall find what will follow.” 
I am not called upon to defend or even explain 
his use of “‘comma’ here, though its excitant 
“the period of our discourses” is good. But I 
note that the date is about contemporary with 
the ‘ Hamlet’ passage, and that Breton, as he 
did in the instance of ‘Croydon sanguine,” was 
one of those ever ready to take up the phrases 
and ideas of the day, and as readily drop them, 
when they got out of date, for those of the next 
issue; and this I say without referring to his 
principles, which were more stable. 

My third is from the ‘ Parthenophil and Parthe- 
nophe’ of Barnabe Barnes, a series of love sonnets 
and of other love poems, published in 1593, and 
written, therefore, when he was about twenty-four. 
From his youth, and these being his first published 
attempts at verse, he was the more likely to adopt 
the conceits of his day, especially as he evidently 
went in this series of poems to the very limits 
of his imagination and remembrances when treat- 
ing of the old, old subject. At p. 76 [6], and 
speaking in Elegie II. of his “ Mistresse,” he 
has :— 


And thine eyes dartes at every colon hittes 

My soule with double prickes which myne harte splittes. 
hose faintyng breath with sighing commaes broken 

Drawes on the sentence of my death by pawses : 

Ever prolonging ont myne endlesse clauses 

With iffs Parenthesis, yet finde no token 

When with my greefe, I should stand even or odd : 

My life still making preparations 

Through thy loves dartes to beare the periodde, 

Yet stumbleth on interrogations, 


of sense it conjoins them. 


There is a little more, unnecessary to quote, but 
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as some little elucidation I may say that in the 
first line dartes is the plural nominative to its verb 
hittes, placed in the singular either through the 
interposition of colon, or else as affording a rhyme 
to splittes ; the double prickes I take to be the 
“quotation marks.” A “ prick” was in those days 
asynonyme for a comma, Br. NicHotson. 


V. v. 447, 448 (7 S. ii. 85).— 
And “ mollis aer,” 
We term it “ mulier,” 

With reference to the above passage Dr. W. ALpIS 
Wnricar quotes from ‘A World of Wonders,’ 1607, 
asimilar derivation of mulier, but says that he has 
been unable to discover who is responsible for aer. 
Who is responsible I cannot say, but he may not 
object to being informed that the same derivation 
occurs in Caxton’s ‘Game and Playe of the 
Chesse,’ 1474:— 

“ For the women ben likened vnto softe waxe or softe 
ayer, and therfor she is callid mulier, whyche Is as 
—y to saye in latyn as mollys aer.”—P. 123, reprint, 


F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


*Ricmarp IL,’ II. i. 84 (7™ S. iii. 402).—An 
instance of a dying man punning upon his own 
name is furnished in the case of John Huss, the 
Bohemian reformer. Huss was burned at the 
stake on July 6, 1415, the anniversary of his 
birth. Shortly before being overcome by the 
heat of the flames, he said, “‘It is thus that you 
silence the goose (iuss=a goose), but a hundred 
years hence there will arise a swan whose sing- 
ing you shall not be able to silence” (Wylie, 
‘Hist. of Prot.,’ vol. i. p. 164). On Nov. 10, 1483, 
was born Martin Luther, who is generally re- 
garded, and rightly so, as having fulfilled this 
remarkahle prophecy to the letter. 

Rosert F. Garprver, 


“War” is Smaxspeare §. iii. 511).— 
“My way of life” (‘ Macbeth,’ V. iii. 22) means 
my mode, grade, or manner of living, t.¢., my walk 
in life is fallen, &c. I remember a market gar- 
dener, speaking of a good customer of his in the 
suburbs as having “ fell in business.” 

Her smiles and tears were like a better way. 

* Lear,’ LV. iii. 20, 
The quartos have way, but the whole scene is 
wanting in the first folio. Knight reads “ day,” 
the Globe marks “ corrupt”; the expression, how- 
ever, is sound and Biblical, see 1 Cor. xii. 31. So 
“better way ”= pleasant path; “sunshine and rain 
(asks the traveller] her smiles and tears were 
preferable].” A. Hatt. 


Tue Sxeat or Crizrr.—The Skeat was the 
site of the open-air court of the Stewartry of 
Strathearn. It was situated about half a mile to 


raised circle, enclosed by low earthen walls. It 
remained entire until about thirty years ago, when 
it was obliterated by orders of the proprietor. 
Human remains and a sepulchral urn were got 
when clearing it out. 

The Earl of Strathearn, Patrick Graham, with a 
view of carrying out his design of deposing his 
brother-in-law, Sir John Drummond of Concraig, 
from the office of Steward of Strathearn, proceeded 
at the head of a large retinue from Methven, his 
residence, with the intention of dissipating Sir 
John’s court, assembled at the Skeat of Crieff on 
Aug. 10, 1413. Sir John, in the words of Vis- 
count Strathallan, in his ‘Genealogy of the House 
of Drummond,’ having got intelligence of the de- 
sign, “advanced with the friends he had present 
with him to meet: the earl, whom at the first en- 
counter he killed, without any more blood shed, 
for none of the earl’s company offered to revenge 
the slaughter, but suffered the actors to escape.” 

The “kind Gallows of Crieff” referred to by Sir 
Walter Scott stood in the neighbourhood of the 
Skeat, at the western extremity of the town. 

In the curious poem ‘ Polwart and Mont- 
gomery’s Flyting,’ where the popular beliefs in 
witchcraft and fairy-lore are graphically portrayed, 
there is a reference to this ancient judgment-seat. 
After describing a witch meeting, where an imp 
was baptized with hellish rites, the poet proceeds : 
Be ane after midnight, their office was ended : 

At that tyd was na tyme for trumpers to tarie : 
Syne backward, on horse backe, brauely they bended ; 
That cammosed cocatrice they quite with them carie. 
To Kait of Criefe, in an creill, soone they gard send it ; 
Where seuin yeir it sat, bath singed and sairie. 
The kin of it, be the cry, incontinent kend it ; 
Syne fetcht food for to feid it, foorth fra the Pharie 
Ilke elfe of them all brought an almous house oster. 

A. G. 

Auchterarder. 

P.S.—Since writing the above, I have seen 
the notes by James Cranstoun, LL.D., to the 
‘Flyting’ in the recently published edition of 
Montgomery’s poems by the Scottish Text Society. 
He takes “ Kate” for a female; by the context the 
word evidently means a place. By the way, he 
refers to the burning of Kate McNiven of Monzie 
as a witch at Crieff in 1715. This Kate appears, 
like the other, to be an apocryphal personage. 
There is no notice of her or her trial, so far as Iam 
aware, in any contemporary record—civil, criminal, 
or ecclesiastical. Nicneven was the common name 
given in Scotland to the mother-witch, or gyre 
carlin. She is so referred to in the ‘Flyting.’ On 

this foundation the story of Kate MacNiven of 
Monzie appears to have been raiser|. 


Curious Locan Name ror THE MissEL- 
Turusn.—A correspondent lately sent me, from 
the neighbourhood of Banbury, a Jist of local bird- 


It was a 


the south-east of the town of Crieff. 


names in common use in that part of Oxon, one of 
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which is not to be found in Mr. Swainson’s 
‘ Provincial Bird-Names,’ lately published by the 
Dialect Society; nor can I find any trace of it 
elsewhere. The missel-thrush is there called the 
Norman giser (the second word is spelt by my 
correspondent as pronounced). This bird is known 
also in Salop as the Norman way ony 
from its being a larger or finer bird than the 
common species, and in the same sense in which 
French is so often used ; e.g., French heckle, for 
the spotted woodpeckers ; French nut, for walnut. 
But what is gizer? I have searched in vain through 
Mr. Wright's ‘ Vocabularies,’ from which much 
interesting information may be derived as to Old 
English names of birds, without finding anything 
to throw light on it; nor did Rolland’s ‘ Faune 
Populaire de la France’ contribute anything, 
except that the ordinary French name for the bird 
is grive de gui. Gui is French for mistletoe, and 
the old form of the word is guiz, as was pointed 
out to me by Prof. Earle (see Littré, s.v.). Is it 
possible that this is the origin of the North Oxon 
word gizer ; and, if so, how are we to account for the 
survival of a French form in a single English rural 
district ? Perhaps some correspondent will be able 
to produce a parallel form which | confirm or 
correct my etymology. If gizer is ly connected 
with guiz, the coincidence of the word with the 
epithet Norman is at least striking and suggestive. 

I leave untouched for the present the common 


local name gor-(or gaw-)thrush, as it can hardly 
have any etymological relation to gizer. 
W. Warps Fow er. 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 


Errraru. (See 7 S. iii, 426.)—The following 
lines may interest Mr. De V. Payen-Parnz, as 
containing the mention of another ees deity. 
They may be seen in Babraham Church, near 
Cambridge :— 

Here lies Horatio Palavazene, 

Who robbed the Pope to lend the Queen. 

He wasa thief. A thief? Thou liest; 

For whie? He robbed but Antichrist. 

Him Death with besome swept from Babram 
Into the bosom of old Abram : 

Then came Hercules with his club, 

And struck him down to Beelzebub. 

Sir Horatio Palavicini was Genoese, and was 
naturalized in 1586. He commanded an English 
man-of-war in the battle with the Spanish Armada. 
He died in 1600, VILToNIVvs, 


PaRaPHERNALIA.—The meaning of this word 
as it should be used in the English language is 
clearly explained by Blackstone :— 

“The wife may acquire a property in some of her 
husband's goods; which shall remain to her after his 
death, and not go to his executors. These are called her 
paraphernalia ; which is a term borrowed from the 
civil law, and is derived from the Greek language, signi- 
fying something over and above her dower. Our law 


the a and ornaments of 
suitable to her and therefore 
jewels of a peeress usually worn by her have been held 
to be her paraphernalia,” —‘ Commentaries,’ bk. ii, 
ch. 29, sixteenth ed., 1825, vol. ii. p. 435, 

This word is now used by inaccurate writers to 
mean pretty nearly anything. I have notes of its 
being used to signify things belonging to oaths 
and swearing, to the devil, to a lady’s dress, to the 
vestments used by the priests of the Catholic 
Church, and to the official dress of magistrates, 
This last curious misappropriation of the word I 
have come upon I give below. The writer is 
describing a horse-race which he witnessed at 
Catania on the feast of St. Agatha, the patroness : 

“ The business of these first magistrates of the city, 
decked out in all their paraphernalia, and attended by 
drummers, fifers, and musqueteers, was to declare the 
winner amongst half a dozen jades, the best of which was 
not worth ten pounds.”—John James Blunt, ‘ Vestiges 
of Ancient Manners and Customs discoverable in Modern 
Italy and Sicily,’ 1823, p. 60. 

I do not think that this perversion of meaning 
became common until the end of the iast century. 
It would be interesting to find out when it arose, 
and who is to be reprobated for the introduction 
of an error which is disfiguring to the language 
and serves no purpose of immediate — 

K. P. D. 


Gray's Inn: anp Revets.—The 
first entertainment of this kind of which there is 
any record took place at Gray’s Inn in the year 
1525. Hall, in his ‘ Chronicle,’ thus refers to it: 


“ A Plaie at Gray’s Inn. This Christmas was a goodly 
disguising played at Gray’s Inn, which was compiled by 
John Roo, Serjeant at Law, twenty years past. This 
play was so set forth with rich and costly apparel, and 
with strange devices of masks and morrishes, that it was 
highly praised by all men, except by the Cardinal 

a who imagined that the play was devised of 

im, Ina great fury he sent for Master Roo, and took 
from him his Coif, and sent him to the Fleet; and after- 
wards he sent for the young gentlemen that played in 
the play and highly rebuked and threatened them. and 
sent one of them called Moyle of Kent to the Fleet, but 
by means of friends Master Roo and he were delivered 
at last. This play sore displeased the Cardinal, and yet 
it was never meant for him, wherefore many wise men 
grudged to see him take it so to heart. And even the 

inal said that the King was highly displeased with 
it, and spake nothing of himself. 

“In 1613‘ The Maske of Flowers ’ was presented by the 
gentlemen of Graies Inn at the Court of Whitehall, in 
the Banquetting House, u Twelfe night, being the 
last of the solemnities and magnificences which were 
performed at the marriage of the Earl of Somerset and 
the Lady Frances, daughter of the Earl of Suffulk.” 


See full i in Douthwaite’s ‘ Notes on 
Gray’s Inn. Watrer Lovett. 
Gray's Inn. 


Mr. Enetisu.—In the possession of Viscount 
Melville is a valuable copy of ‘ The Acts, &c., of 
James I. and his Successors,’ 1597. The royal 
arms of Scotland, with “I. R.,” are stamped upon 
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“to the East as the kingdom of Siam, 


the binding. The portraits of the sovereigns of 
the house of Stuart are coloured, and embellished 
with silk and velvet, and at the end of the statutes 
of each sovereign blank leaves are introduced, 
upon which a great number of historical memo- 
randa are written in a contemporaneous hand. 
The volume belonged, apparently, at one time to 
Lord Drummond (the eldest son of the Duke of 
Perth, Scottish Chancellor of James IT. of England), 
who was with the king at St. Germains in 1699. 
He has made on the fly-leaf the following note : 
“T got this Book from Mr. English, 22 August, 
1699—Drummond.” Who was Mr. English ? 
Jos, 
Stamford, 


Sr. Swiraiv=Sr. Satay.—Possibly the fol- 
lowing passage (Hislop’s ‘Two Babylons,’ p. 459, 
note) anent the rainy saint may be worthy of a 
corner in ‘N. & Q.,’ provided, of course, that it 
has not previously appeared, for I have no access 
to early indices :— 

“The patron saint of the forty days’ rain was [no 
Christian saint |but] just Tammuz or Odin, who was 
worshipped among our ancestors as the incarnation of 
Noah, in whose time it rained forty days and forty 
nights without intermission. Tammuz and St. Swithin, 
then, must have been one and the same. But as in 
Egypt and Rome and Greece, and almost everywhere 
else, long before the Christian era, Tammuz had come 
to be recognized as an incarnation of the devil, we need 
not be surprised to find that St. Swithin is no other than 
St. Satan. One of the current forms of the grand adver- 
sary’s name among the Pagans was just Sytan or Sythan, 
This name, as applied to the Evil Being, is found as far 

has evident! 
been known to the Druids, and that in connexion wit 
the flood: for they say that it was the son of Seithin 
that, under the influence of drink, let in the sea over 
the country so as to overwhelm a large and populous 
district (Davies, ‘ Druids,’ p. 198). Now the Anglo- 
Saxons, when they received that name, in the very same 
way as they made Odin into Wodan, would naturally 
change Sythan into Swythan: and thus in St. Swithin’s 
day, and the superstition therewith connected, we have 
at once a striking proof of the wide extent of devil wor- 
ship in the heathen world, and of the thorough acquaint- 
ance of our pagan ancestors with the great Seriptural 
fact of the forty days’ incessant rain at the deluge,” 


Joun P. Haworrts, 


Queries. 

We must correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Tae Patacs: Tae Bravmont 
Trvust.—It is pretty generally known that Mr. 
Walter Besant’s dream in ‘ All Sorts and Condi- 
tions of Men,’ now so splendidly realized in East 
London, was practically carried out by the ex- 
pansion of the scheme of a philosophical institu- 
tion founded by Mr. J. T. Barber-Beaumont in a 


building erected for the purpose on his muaty 
in a space called, from the name of the freeholder, 


Beaumont Square. The institution was established 
at a time when—Lord Brougham having enunciated 
his famous apothegm that “‘ the schoolmaster was 
abroad” —a great rage was manifested for en- 
dowing all parts of the country with what were then 
known as“ mechanics’ institutes.” Mr. Barber-Beau- 
mont designed his educational foundation to be 
permanently conducted on strictly temperance 
principles, a fact not immaterial to my query to 
be propounded presently. The scheme, however, was 
but very imperfectly carried out, and the establish- 
ment but insufficiently endowed, so that it had to 
eke out a scanty existence for about nine lustres by 
the profits of the building when let for concerts, balls, 
and amateur theatrical entertainments. JZ. 
crede. Nowthis structure, consisting of a hall and lec- 
ture rooms in Beaumont Square—still, I believe, in 
situ—on the south side of the Mile End Road, was 
opened a few years prior to Mr. Barber-Beaumont’s 
death in 1841, the inauguration ceremony taking 
the form of “A Great Total Abstinence Demon- 
stration.” The date was somewhere towards the 
end of the“ thirties,” for the famous Father Matthew 
had but just commenced his campaign against 
“the craythur” in Ireland, and nothing so much 
as “ teetotalism,” as it was then called, I well re- 
member, was popularly talked about. The chair 
was taken by the erudite and illustrious Philip 
Henry, fourth Earl Stanhope, who made a 
very eloquent speech panegyrical of the philan- 
thropic and public-spirited founder, a somewhat 
eccentric though bountiful reformer of very ad- 
vanced views, whose previous career had been, to 
say the least, not wholly uneventful nor even un- 
romantic. Can any reader kindly refer me to a news- 
paper account of this “function,” as the fashion- 
able phrase goes now?—for it was something more 
than a mere sectional meeting. I have applied to 
the agents for the institution (who arranged its 
development into the present establishment, about 
@ quarter of a mile east of the original founda- 
tion and on the north of the main thoroughfare, as 
that stood on the south), but they, after having 
promised to search their books, wrote to say that 
they regretted they could give me no information. 
I have written to the trustees, with the same un- 
satisfactory result. Can any of your readers cour- 
teously oblige me with the date of the ceremony ? 
The details I will then ascertain for myself. Mr. 
Palmer’s invaluable ‘ Index to the Times’ does not 
reach so far back as 1830-40. Nemo. 
Temple, 


Tswxkessury What were 
they? A sort of explosive grenade ? 
C. A. Warp. 


Derivation or Names or Sea-crrt Rocks. 
—I am desirous of ascertaining whether any o 
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the names of reefs or insulated rocks anywhere on 
the coasts of the British Isles (of a similar cha- 
racter, for instance, to the Tuskar Rock, the Caskets, 
the Eddystone Reef, or the Fastnets) are known to 
be derived from Anglo-Saxon, or other personal 
names. May I ask any of your learned corre- 
spondents who may happen to be aware of any 
such instances to be good enough ? 


Henry Froop.—1. It is stated in Flood’s 
‘ Memoirs’ that his illegitimacy “ was the opinion 
ofa jury.” Where can a report of these proceed- 
ings be found, and when did they take place? 
2. Where can I find a full report of “J. Flood v. 
Provost and Fellows of Trin. Coll., Dublin” ? The 
judgment of the Court of Exchequer is briefly 
mentioned in Gent. Mag., vol. Ixiii. pt. i. p. 447. 
3. Was Flood admitted as a student of either the 
Inner or Middle Temple ? G. F. R. B. 


Fivs-Guivea Piece pesicnep sy Wron, 
R.A.—Now there is so much discussion going on 
as to the merits or demerits of the new gold coinage 
of the Jubilee year, I shall be glad of some in- 
formation respecting the beautiful five-pound or 
five-guinea piece designed by W. Wyon, R.A., in 
1839. A portrait of the Queen as Una with the 
lion is on the reverse. Can any one inform me 
how many impressions were struck off, and what is 
considered the present value of this fine work of 
art? M. D. P. 


Dr. Pory Pariso Reoisters.—In a 
pamphlet entitled ‘ Articles to be Inquired of 
within the Archdeaconry of Middlesex in the 
Visitation of the Right Worshipful Dr. Robert 
Pory’ (London, 1662) occurs the following :— 

“Have you a parchment Register Book wherein to 
keep upon record the several Christenings, Weddings 
and Burials which happen weekly, quarterly or yearly 
in your Parish? Have you also a Register book wherein 
to write the names of all Preachers which came and 
preached in your Church from other places? And have 

‘ou one sure Coffer with three locks and keyes, for keep- 
Ing of the books aforesaid? And doth one of your keys 
remain always in the band of the Minister?” 

I should be glad to know whether there is any 
record of the result of Dr. Pory’s visitation, and 
where it can be seen. E. T. Evans, 

63, Fellows Road, Hampstead, N.W. 


Taacner or can be found 
a record of the marriage of Peter Thacher and 
Anne —— in 1614, probably in the county of 
Somerset? Mr. Thacher was vicar of Milton 
Clevedon, Somerset, 1616-1622, and rector of St. 
Edmund, Salisbury, 1622-1640. Also a record of 
the birth of Thomas Thacher (believed to be May1, 
1620), son of the Rev. Peter and Anne Thacher, 
probably in the county of Somerset ? Information 
on either of the above queries will be gratefull 
received, and may be communicated to Rev. FW. 


Weaver, Milton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath, Somer- 
set, or to Perer THAcHER. 
85, Milk Street, Boston, U.S. 


Honter Famity.— Descendants wanted of 
Joseph Hunter, the antiquary. Please reply direct. 
Mrs. W. B. Rocgrs, 
Care of Baring Brothers & Co., 8, Bishopsgate 
Street, London, E.C. 


Waker Famity.—There died in Dublin in 
1727 Sir Hovenden Walker, K.C.B., and in 1731 
Sir Chamberlain Walker, M.D., who is styled in 
the Dublin papers “the famous man-midwife.” He 
wag married to Catherine Newton. Their son, 
Chamberlain Walker, M.D., married, 1745, Miss 
Kitty Bingham, “a young lady of great birth and 
beauty with a good fortune.” Their only son, 
Maynard Chamberlain Walker, Commissioner of 
Benkrupts, was married in 1777 to Margaret Anne 
Singleton. The eldest son by this marriage, 
Chamberlain Richard Walker, was a barrister-at- 
law and a gold medal man of T.C.D. He died 
in 1825. The second son, Singleton Walker, 
solicitor, married, 1811, Anne, daughter of D. 
Thorpe, of Monelesia, co. Carlow, Esq., and had 
issue (with others) Eliza Walker, who married, 
1831, James Carmichael, Esq., Clerk of the Crown 
for the county of Tipperary. Can any reader of 
*‘N, & Q.’ give me information respecting the 
origin of this family? Tradition says that two 
sisters-in-law (Newtons) of Sir Chamberlain 
Walker were maids of honour to Queen Anne. 
The family plate bears the crest of a phoenix, with 
motto “ Mors Janua Vite.” Hovenpex. 


“ January, 1755. Charles Macklin, of Covent Garden, 
Vintner and Coffeeman,”—Martin’s Gen. Mayg., vol. v. 


Does this entry refer to the actor’s 


‘ Dictionary,’ under “ Lampas,” is given, “ Pingues 
iv. 403). White and Riddell, 
under “Lampas,” give, “Pinguesque ardere 
videntur Lampades” (Lucr., iv. 403). W. Smith, 
Andrews, and Facciolati (Bailey) do not mention 
this . The passage is not to be found at or 
near the lin e quoted in any one of the following 
editions of Lucretius, nor is it mentioned in the 
“Varie Lectiones” or notes of any one of them, 
Delphin, Munro’s, Lachmann’s, Creech’s, or For- 
biger’s. Can any one inform me where the words 
‘* pingues lampades ” do occur, and in what edi- 
J. G. 8. 

ton, 


“He May GO PYPEN IN AN Ivy LEAF.”—Duke 
Theseus, in Chaucer's ‘ Knight’s Tale,’ uses this 
phrase in exactly, or almost exactly, the same sense 
in which we speak of “ wearing the willow.” It 
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seems to me very quaint and pretty. Does it 
occur in any other old author? 
Bovucsier. 


Sone Wantep.—The new coinage has reminded 
me of a fragment of a song which an old gentleman 
long dead has told me was sung when the sovereign 
was first issued to take the place of the guinea. 
The following is all that I can remember :— 

But now we ’ve Saint George with hardly a rag on 

Galloping over a fiery dragon. 

Can any of your readers tell me where the com- 
plete ditty may be seen ? Avon. 


Sonnet on Cowrer.—Who is the author of a 
sonnet on Cowper beginning :— 
for a seraph’s voice, an I’s tongue! 
That I might laud in high ennobling praise 
Our English bard of unpolluted lays, 
Thee, gentle Cowper, &c, 
A. W. K. 


BaptisMAL Recisters.—A notice occurs in a 
Hertfordshire parish register to the effect that 
after August, 1634, it was required by Act of 
Parliament that the names of both parents should 
be entered in all baptisms. Can any of your 
readers inform me of the Act to which reference is 
here made; or was the contemplated change due 
to an injunction emanating from Laud’s love of 
orderly observance ? Frepx. Cuas. Cass, 

Monken Hadley Rectory. 


Cantiin Stonsz.—lIn the county of Salop there 
is at so called. t is the mean- 
ing o wo! Is it equivalent to “ rocking 
stone”? Nothing in my dictionaries. 


Owner or Boox-pLate Wantep.—Could any 
of your correspondents aid me in finding out to 
whom the following book-plate, the description of 
which I give below, appertains /—Field azure, Two 
lions, dexter and sinister, each resting dexter hind 
leg on ducal coronet, forepaws extended, support- 
ing a laurel-leaf crown, surmounted by helmet 
royal of six bars, and again surmounted by Prince 
of Wales’s feathers. C. 


Avrsor or Artictes WanTeD.—Who wrote 
‘People I have Met’ in the Illustrated London 
News about the eS 1882 ? 


V. Payen-Payneg. 
University College, W.C. 


“Acregine To pirrer.”—E. F. F. at 4% §. vii. 
512, and Mr. SHerzock at 5 §. iv. 28, quote the 
same passage from Sir Philip Sidmey’s ‘ Countess 
of Pembroke’s Arcadia,’ “‘ Between these two 
personages, who never agreed in any humour but 
in di ing,” &c., and ask whether there is an 
earlier use of the phrase “agreeing to differ.” 
Allow me to repeat this query. 

Ep, 


Cettic, Gartic, Weise Psonetic SPELLING. 
—lIs there such a thing as any grammar or primer 
of these in phonetic spelling ? 

B. F. ScaR.ert. 

or Sr. Branpay.—In the notes to 
Hearne’s edition of Peter Langtoft’s ‘Chronicle’ 
four lines of verse are quoted (vol. ii. p. 670) 
about birds singing matins and prime. Two 
versions are given, both taken from manuscript 
lives of St. Brandan. Has this life ever been 
printed ? Anon. 


Merapuysics.— The following definition of 
metaphysics I have seen attributed to Voltaire 
“ Quand celui qui parle n’entend rien et celui qui 
ecoute plus c'est métaphysique”; but in 
a recent volume of travels the definition is ascribed 
to a Scotch shepherd, “ He who listens understands 
not what he that speaks means, and he who speaks 
does not quite understand what himself says” 
(Campion, ‘On Foot in Spain,’ second edition, 
1879). The saying is worthy of Voltaire, and is 
probably his ; but, if so, I should be glad if it can 
be placed. James Hooper. 

Oak Cottage, Streatham, 8,W. 


Marriace or Lapy Awn Cecit.—Can an 
correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ kindly supply me wi 
the date of the marriage between Algernon, tenth 
Earl of Northumberland, and Lady Ann Cecil, 
daughter of William, third Earl of Salisbury (circa 
1625 ?) ? F, H. Arnotp, LL.B. 


Portraits or Founpers oF CoLLEGES AT 
Oxrorp anp there any en- 
gravings of the portraits of the above founders 
taken from the original pictures in the possession 
of the various colleges, besides those of Henry VIII., 
Queen Elizabeth, Bishop Smith of Lincoln, and 
Cardinal Wolsey ? 


any correspondent a dupli- 
cate of No. 8, published by McGee, 18, Nassau 
Street, Dublin, in 1871 or 1872, that he would be 
inclined to exchange for a see icate of No. 2? 


F, GanTILLon. 
Bays Hill, Cheltenham, 


Leowarpo pa Vincr’s ‘Last Suprer.’—The 
more the original of Leonardo’s most famous fresco 
fades on the wall of the Milan refectory the more 
precious become copies, if ancient and taken by 
good artists. The copy of that ‘ Lord’s — 
in the London Royal Academy of Arts is said in 
Baedeker to have been used by Raphael Morghen 
in elaborating his engraving of world-wide fame, 
and to have been executed by a pupil of the 
original painter, and so by one of his contem- 
poraries. Who was that pupil? When was his 
copy produced ? How long has the copy been in the 
possession of the Academy, which was not founded 
till 1768 ; and what is known of the previous his- 
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tory of the copy, which must yearly grow in 
nterest ? James D. Bourcer. 
Madison, Wis,, U.S. 


Barrens.—In the Welsh tithe war at present 
raging in the valley of Meiford, Montgomeryshire, 
three barrens were seized for tithe. What are they? 

M.A.Oxon. 


Tue Orera Grass, For peeping into the 
Microcosm of the Fine Arts, and more especially 
of the Drama.’—No. 5 of this is before me. It is 
dated Monday, Oct. 30, 1826, has a motto from 
Juvenal, “ Quicquid agunt homines,” &c., is pub- 
lished in 4to., and is paged 33-40, Each page has 
three columns, and the whole is in mourning for 
the death of Talma, of whom a portrait (as Nero 
in ‘ Brittanicus’) and a biography are supplied. It 
is printed by Birtles & Co., at 24, Leather Lane, 
and published for the proprietor every Monday 
morning by T. Dolby, 35, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden. How many numbers were published j 
Who was the editor; and where can the remainder 
be seen ? Urnpay, 


Jvuptters or Monarcus.—Where is 
an account given of the jubilees of foreign kings 
or emperors! Also, what are the best authorities 
on the observance of the jubilee of Henry IIL. of 
England ? W. 8. L. 8. 


A Norep Irish Rosser.—Can any of your 
readers inform me where I can obtain particulars 
of the life and exploits of MacGeddy, a noted 
robber, who flourished in Fingal (now the northern 
part of co. Dublin), and was executed at Trim in 
of Richard II.? Ut Ceinneive. 

ublin. 


Marotnat Notes to Biste.—To whom are we 
indebted for these valuable references and addi- 
tions; and at what date was the first Bible pub- 
lished with marginal notes ? Y. 8S. M. 


Nomismatic.—I possess a coin (silver) which 
has been a brooch ; the obverse has heen worked 
out and a monogram thereon cut. Reverse, in- 
side of outer rim, “ Bank of England”; five crowns 
or castles at top ; date 1804 at bottom. Inside this 
seated figure, which holds in right hand olive 
branch, trident in left, with shield at side ; bee- 
hive on far right of figure, cornucopia on left at 
the feet ; on rim, outside all this, “ Five Shilling 
Dollar.” It is in very good preservation. What 
event does it commemorate, if any ? 


Ws. Granam F, Pigorr. 
Abington Pigotts, 


Nevitte or County Kitpare.—Was Richard 
Neville, Esq., of Furness, co. Kildare, whose will 
is dated 1682, legitimately descended in the male 
line from the fifth Baron Abergavenny? The de- 
scent as usually given is as follows: Edward 


Neville, fifth Baron Abergavenny (died 1589), 
father of Edward Neville, sixth Baron Aber- 
gavenny (ancestor of the Marquess of Aber- 
gavenny), and of the Hon. Francis Neville, of 
Kyner, co. Sussex, father of Edward Neville, 
Esq., father of Richard Neville, E*q., of Farness, 
co. Kildare, whose will is dated 1682. From this 
Richard Neville are descended in the female line 
some of the most respectable families in the south 
of Ireland. C. C. 


Replies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
MAGAZINES. 
(7 S. iv. 5.) 

The Student ; or, the Oxford Monthly Miscellany.—It 
was not until the sixth number that Cambridge was 
added to the title, and later on in its career *‘ The Inspec- 
tor : containing a Concise and Impurtial Collection of 
News " was added as a supplement. 

College Rhymes, Contributed by members of the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge. Oxford, W. Mansell, 
and afterwards by T. Shrimpton & Son, 1861.—This ran 
to a good many volumes; a complete set is now very 
difficult to obtain. 

Kottabos (Trinity College, Dublin). William McGee, 
18, Nassau Street, 1869.—A very classical collection, 
which was continued for several years. 

The True Blue. Edited by Phil Cosmo, 
Jones & Piggott. Illustrated. 

The Shotover Papers; or, Echoes from Oxford, J. 
Vincent, Oxford. No, 1 dated February 23, 1874. 

The Oxford Spectator, No, 1 dated November 26, 
1867, J. Vincent, Oxford. 

The Individual. No. 1 dated October 25, 1836. 
W. H, Smith, Cambridge.—I have fifteen number: of 
this, printed on various coloured papers, the last dated 
March 14, 1837. 

The Fellow, W.H. Smith, Cambridge, 1836, 

The Tripos, No. 1 dated December 19 (? year). 

The Light Green. W. Metcalfe & Sons, Cambridge, 
1872. ? Nos. 1 and 2 only printed. 

The Cantab. 1873. 

Light Greens, W. Metcalfe & Son, Cambridge, 1875. 

The Blue (magazine of Christ’s Hospital, London), 
Commenced about 1870. 

The Cambridge Meteor, 1882. 


I have collected or examined most of the above 
(as well as those mentioned by your correspondent 
Me. Buctoca) in my almost endless search for 
parodies, The list might be increased, but your 
space and your readers’ patience have limits. 

Wa ter Hamitton. 


The following is a list of Westminster magazines: 


The Trifer. By Timothy Touchstone, of St. Peter's 
College, Westminster. The first number is dated May 31, 
1788, the last March 21, 1789. 

The Flagellant.—This was started by Southey. It had 
reached “only nine numbers when a sarcastic attack 
upon corporal punishment, as then inflicted, it seems, 
somewhat unsparingly at Westminster, roused the wrath 
of Dr. Vincent, the head master, who immediately com- 
menced a prosecution for libel against the publisher.” 
Southey, having acknowledged the authorship of the 
attack, was expelled “early in the spring of the year 


Cambridge, 
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1792” (‘Southey’s Life and Correspondence,’ 1849, 
vol. i, pp. 161-2). 

The World at Westminster: a Periodical Publication. 
By Thomas Brown the Younger. The first number is 
dated November 28, 1815, the last May 20, 1816. 

The Trifler : a Periodical Paper. The first number is 
dated March 1, 1817, the last September 8, 1817. 

College and T.B. Life at Westminster. The first 
number is dated July 19, 1845, the last June 27, 1846. 

Nuge Westmonasterienses. The first number is dated 
June 26, 1847, the last December 4, 1847, 

I should perhaps add that the school paper 
entitled The Elizabethan, which was started in 
July, 1874, is still in progress, G. F. R. B. 


The Light Blue (Cambridge).—I cannot give 
exact dates, but it came out while I was an under- 
graduate, 7. ¢., 1864-67, ran to four volumes, and 
stopped in the middle of the fifth. 

. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

The Cottage, Fulbourn, Cambridge. 


Will you allow me to refer Mr. Butiocn to an 
article of mine on ‘ Cambridge University Period- 
icals’ in ‘N. & Q.,’ 6S. xi. 61? This was the first 
time such a list was printed, and I believe there 
are few magazines which are omitted. Mr. But- 
tocH will find that all but the Brazen Head are 
in my list. I never heard of this magazine. Can 
Mr. Buitoca give me further particulars ? 

G. J. Gray. 

Cambridge. 


This might be readily compiled from the British 
Museum Library Catalogue. I may mention two 
I know :— 

Past and Present. The magazine of the Brighton 
Grammar School. Published since 1872. 

The Hurstjohnian. Magazine of St. John’s College, 
Hurstpierpoint, Sussex. 

There are one or two published at Hastings. 

Freverick E. Sawyer, F.S.A. 

Brighton. 

[Atpna obliges with a list similar to that of G. F. R. B.] 


Comper Famity (7™ iii. 515).—W. B. in- 
quires about three Thomas Combers, one of whom 
was rector of Oswaidkirk. Oswaldkirk was, until 
within the last ten years, a family living of the 
Combers, and its latest rector, Henry George 
Wandesford Comber, was, if I mistake not, a son 
of the Thomas Comber, rector of Oswaldkirk, who 
is mentioned above. Mr. H. G. W. Comber died 
in 1883, aged eighty-four or eighty-five. He, and 
his father before him, were of old acquaintance 
with my mother’s family; I knew him personally, 
and his son, Charles Thomas Comber, chaplain R.N., 
and afterwards vicar of Welcombe, in Devon, was 
an old acquaintance and a schoolfellow of mine. 

Combers descend from Dr. Thomas 
Comber, Dean of Durham in the time of 
William IIL, an able and kindly divine, whose 
name ought to find a place, and perhaps has found 


a place, in one or other of Messrs. Abbey and 
Overton’s books on that period. Dean Comber’s 
theology has probably had its day and ceased to 
be; but, if I remember rightly, he was also the 
author of a little book on cruelty to animals, called 
‘ Pity’s Gift,’ which deserves reprinting and has 
often been reprinted. His fame (unless it has been 
revived by Mr. Leslie Stephen) seems to have 
suffered a gradual and painless extinction, for he 
does not appear in the last edition of the ‘ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,’ nor in Charles Knight’s 
‘Cyclopedia of Biography’; but he does appear 
in a far less distinguished work, the ‘ Universal 
Biographical and Historical Dictionary’ of John 
Watkins, A.M., LL.D., published in 1800. Nor is 
this the only case in which John Watkins, a modest 
one-volume man, is superior to his bulky successors. 
Dr. Watkins states that Thomas Comber was born 
in 1645 at Westerham, in Kent, and was educated 
at Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

As to Thomas Comber of Marton, and Thomas 
Comber, vicar of Creech St. Michael, see below. 

The Comber MSS. mentioned by W. B. were 
lately advertised for sale by Mr. Wm. Downing, 
of Birmingham. His account of them, a good 
deal shortened, may possibly deserve record in 
‘N. & Q.,’ and I send it accordingly, with an 
expression of my own surprise that the family 
should have parted with such volumes, The 
MSS. are these :— 


1, 1744-1750. MS. Journal kept by Thos. Comber, Esq., 
of Marton, in the Parish of Sinnington, J.P. for the North 
Riding of Yorkshire (grandfather of the Rev. T. Comber, 
referred to in subsequent papers), containing hundreds of 
curious entries in reference to events of the district in 
which he lived, long entries relating to the Jacobite Re- 
bellion, 1745, &c, 4to. (wants a few leaves at beginning), 
unique and very curious. An historical manuscript of 
unusual interest and importance, as illustrative of the 
Jacobite Rebellion of 1745, and more especially of that 
event as it was viewed in the north of England; among 
other interesting notes respecting the rising is a list of 
the Yorkshire captains, commissioners for the king's 
defence. 

2, A Collection of the Miscellaneous Works of the Rev. 
Thomas Comber, Rector of Oswaldkirk, and an Acting 
Magistrate in the North Riding of Yorkshire, consieting 
of « number of highly curious pamphlets and manuscript 
works, bound in one thick volume, 1823, &c. 

3. Memoirs of the Life and Death of Mrs. Alice Thorn- 
ton, daughter of the Right Hon, Sir Christopher Wandes- 
ford (temp. Charles 1.), collected from Mrs, Thornton’s 
MSS, by her great-great-grandeon, the Rev. Thomas 
Comber, Vicar of Creech St. Michael, Somersetshire ; 
Manuscript, about 1810. Contains curious and interest- 
ing matter illustrative of the times of the Stuarts, the 
Civil War troubles, &c. 

4, Scrapiana, or Detached Pieces of Fugitive Poetry, 
collected by Britannicus (the Rev.T. Comber). Many of 
the pieces written by Mr. Comber himself, several ad- 
dressed to Mrs. H. L. Piozzi, the friend of Dr. Johnson. 
MS. volume, about 1810-20. 

5. The Olio, a Collection of Detached Pieces from 
various Authors, in prose and verse; being a common- 
place-book, containing many curious notes on inventions 
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(a number of notices of Gurney’s steam carriage), curious 
customs, incidents of the time, occasional poetry, epi- 
grams, &c, Small 8vo., crimson morocco, unique, about 


1810-20, 
A. J. M. 


The Rev. Thomas Comber, who was rector of 
Oswaldkirk and vicar of Creech St. Michael’s, was 
the eldest son of the Rev. Thomas Comber, rector 
of Buckworth and Morbourne, and grandson of 
Thomas Comber of East Newton, who was the 
eldest surviving son of the celebrated Thomas 
Comber, D.D., Dean of Durham, by Alice his 
wife, daughter of Alice Thornton, the gentle lady 
whose ‘ Life’ was edited by Charles Jackson, Esq., 
of Doncaster, for the Surtees Society. 

The other Comber is described in Mr, Down- 


ing’s ‘Catalogue’ as a justice of the for the 
_—— Riding, and doubtless belonged to the same 
mily,. 


The whole series of MSS. must be most in- 
teresting, and Mr. Jackson’s remarks in the pre- 
face to Alice Thornton’s ‘ Life’ seem to me to apply 
with equal force tothem. He says, ‘‘ Works like 
the present, from their intrinsic merit, have a 
right to be considered publici as well as privati 
juris. Do to them as Archbishop Matthew wrote 
on the title of one of his favourite tomes, as a hint 
to its future possessor, Lege, Relege, Perlege.” 

The MS. memoirs of the life and death of Alice 
Thornton, which is one of the series, may be the 
“tiny book” referred to by Mr. Jackson in the 


preface. 

The MS., however, which appears to be of the 
deepest interest is described thus in Mr. Down- 
ing’s ‘Catalogue’: “A Yorkshire Magistrate’s 
Journal, 1744-1750. MS, Journal kept by Thos. 
Comber, Esq., of Marton, in the Parish of Sinning- 
ton, J.P. for the North Riding of Yorkshire 
(grandfather of the Rev. T. Comber, referred to in 
subsequent papers), containing hundreds of curious 
entries in reference to events of the district in 
which he lived, long entries relating to the Jacobite 
Rebellion, 1745, &. 4to.” It is to be hoped that 
the fortunate possessor of this gem will be influenced 
by Mr. Charles Jackson’s remarks, and at once 
take steps to get it published. 

I have a memorial of Dean Comber in the shape 
of a book on the fly-leaves of which he has written 
in a beautiful and small and clear hand, “ Tho. 
Comber,” and ‘sum ex lib. Tho: Comber Ston- 

vens : in Com Ebor. Apr. 16. 1664 pr 2° 
t. 

Dr. Marshall’s ‘ Genealogist’s Guide’ should be 

consulted for references to pedigrees of Comber. 
W. F. Marsn Jacxsoy. 


Of Thomas Comber of Marton I know nothing, 
and should be glad to learn something. The 
second Thos. Comber mentioned by W. B. was 
great-grandson of the Dean of Durham of that 
name, being son and heir of Thos. Comber, LL.D., 


rector of Morborne and Buckworth, in Hunts, 
He was born on his paternal estate of East New- 
ton, near Helmsley, March 6, 1765; graduated 
AB. at Jesus Coll., Camb. ; was ordained in 1788 
to the chapel of Dundry, near Bristol; became 
vicar of Creech St. Michael, near Taunton, Som., 
in 1793; and rector of Oswaldkirk, in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, in 1813, where he died in 
March, 1839. He published several volumes and 
pamphlets, of which I shall be happy to furnish 
W. B. with a list, if the latter will send his ad- 
dress to H. T. Grirrita. 
Smallburgh Rectory, Norwich. 


A branch of the family of Comber intermarried 
with the Millers of Hants, and in Froyle Church, 
Hampshire, appear several achievements on the 
north side of the chancel, in particular, Quar- 
terly, 1 and 4, A fess wavy az. between three wolfs’ 
heads erased gules (Miller); 2 and 3, Or, a fess 
indented or, dancette gules, between three estoiles 
sable (Comber). I have other particulars in my 
possession relating to the family of Comber. 

Henry A. H. Goopriper, M.A. 

18, Liverpool Street, King’s Cross, 

{Other contributors are thanked for replies to the 
same effect. ] 


Sitwett: Srorevitie (7™ S§. iii. 27, 154, 314, 

7, 505; iv. 16).—I must remind Canon 
TaYLor that the question of my “ utter ignorance” 
“ of the first rudiments of a science” in which I 
have, with “ the rashness of youth,” ventured to 
intervene, does not assist him in the point upon 
which he undertook to enlighten your readers, 
Putting aside my personality, how does the learned 
canon account for the absurd suggestion that the 
name Stuttgart “is derived from the German 
Stute, a mare, being the place where the Dukes of 
Wiirtemberg had their breeding stud ”? 

Let me ask the learned canon, Who is ignorant 
(he or I) of the plain fact that Stuttgart was so 
called centuries before the Dukes of Wiirtemberg 
had any connexion with the place? Who is 
ignorant (he or I) of the plain fact that it was a 
‘* strong fort,” and not a mare’s nest, centuries 
before the Dukes of Wiirtemberg held it? And, 
lastly, who is ignorant (he or I) that inasmuch as 
this place was once a Gaelic stronghold, we must 
look to the word stout, and not to the 
Stute, for a solution of the difficulty ? 

If the learned canon and his school would humbly 
read Dr. Mackay’s ‘ Gaelic Etymology of the Eng- 
lish Language’ they would save themselves from 
many similar falls. They eliminate common sense 
from their system, to say nothing of historical 
facts. Let them forget their petty systems, their 
laws, and begin at the rudiments which the canon 
hurls at me. 

I decline to answer Mr. S. 0. Appy. He is 
not a great canon in my eyes. I told Mr, Appr 
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that my statement as to Stuteville was not a guess, 
but was supported by evidence ; and if he chooses to 
disbelieve me, I can only say I am sorry for it. Mr. 
Appr is very fond of correcting others, and he has 
again fallen into error. The query as to Stuttgart 
was mine, and not his, and it had no immediate 
connexion with his. 

By the way, Canon Taytor asserts that I pre- 
sume to instruct Prof. Skeat, ‘‘ one of the greatest 
masters.” I never did anything of the sort ; as 
it happens, I humbly followed him, without having 
previously consulted his book, though I did, I 
admit, attempt to correct a much greater master 
in Canon Taytor, and hence the “ punishment ” 
I have received. Pym 


Sm Jonny Vansrvucn (7 iv, 28).—The 
Chester registers have been searched and the bap- 
tisms of all the rest of the family—seven sons and 
six daughters—found therein, but not that of John. 
The register of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, which 
breaks off at the Fire of London until the rebuild- 
ing, is also blank. The biographical account pre- 
fixed to the edition of his plays published in 1759 
states that he was born in the parish of St. Stephen, 
Walbrook, in 1666. He was buried in the church 
of St. Stephen, Walbrook, the register of which 
rans, “ 1726, March 21, was buried Sir John Van- 
burough in ye North Isle.” There is a very good 
biography of Sir John Vanbrugh in the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,’ eighth edition, vol. xxi. - 


In Walpole’s ‘ Anecdotes of Painting’ is a por- 
trait of Sir John Vanbrugh, evidently an engrav- 
ing taken from a picture, but no particulars are given 
of the original painting. D’Israeli mentions inci- 
dentally in one of his letters that Sir John was 
born in a house at Greenwich, and in the next 
Lady Vanbrugh, his widow, lived until her death 
in 1776, et. ninety. It is, therefore, possible that 
he may have been buried at Greenwich ; perhaps 
LEstrange’s ‘ History of Greenwich ’ says whether 
this is so, B. F. Scaruerr. 


A portrait of this architect will be found in 
Wornum’s edition of Walpole’s ‘ Anecdotes of 
Painting in England,’ vol. ii. P 638, 8vo. 1849. 


Incte 


(7™ §. iv. 9).—The story of the torture 
and ill treatment of Galileo by the Inquisition 
is one -which people will, I suppose, always 
go on repeating, however authoritatively it is 
stamped out; or the succinct and dispassionate 
narrative of the whole affair in Whewell’s ‘ History 
of the Inductive Sciences’ (second edition, 1847, 
vol. i. p. 418-19, and notes Q and R) ought to have 
informed every one who pretends to have read 
anything of the true incidence of the events of that 
case. And any one can gather from it that the 
bothers that befell him were the work far more of 


the jealousy of literary and scientific compeers 
than of judicial severity or bigotry. 

The paragraph which A. L, L. says is going the 
round of the papers is, like most newspaper para- 
graphs, an ignorant medley. The Villa Medici was 
never in any sense a prison, but was, and is, one of 
the most sumptuous palaces of Rome. In the bio- 


graphy of Galileo, I believe by Biot, in the ‘ Bio- 
graphie Universelle,’ is a letter of Galileo's, dated 
1633, in which he speaks of enjoying its delightful 
gardens, It was, indeed, the very opposite of a 
prison, for, being the residence of a Tuscan ambas- 
sador, it was exactly the spot where, of all others, 
a Tuscan was freest. 

With regard to his second detention (the same 
year), the same article says, “ Il est certain, par les 
lettres de Ambassadeur, qu'il ne fut pas jeté dans 
les cachots du S. Office, quoique le jugement le 
dise.” ‘‘S’il ne receva pas d’abord,” proceeds the 
biographer, “ son entiére liberté, il eut pour prison le 
palais magnifique de l’'archevéque de Sienne, Pic- 
colomini, son ami, entouré de superbes jardins,” 
and where he could write to and receive whom he 
pleased, and was always attended by his own 
faithful and favourite servant. In December of 
the same year he had liberty to reside in the en- 
virons of Florence, and soon after to inhabit any 

of his own Florence at will. Here he 
the remainder of his days, “entouré d’éléves at- 
tentifs et respectueux, visité tout ce que 
Florence renfermait de and died 
in 1642 at the ri of seventy-eight. 
R. H. Busx. 
16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 


Famity Prayers (7" §, iii. 517).—Your corre- 
spondent J. 8. asks a question which has often exer- 
cised my mind, and one not easy to answer, as men’s 
tastes in religious matters are extremely variable. 
From what I know of the works of J. D. Cham- 
bers I should say that probably his ‘Order of 
Household Devotion,’ from the ancient English 
offices, would be about the best. But I cannot 
speak with knowledge, for the book has long been 
out of print, and I have never succeeded in pro- 
curing a copy. I have used ‘ Prime and Compline’ 
and ‘The Primer,’ both published by Masters ; the 
first of these is the simplest. Another very goc 
little book is ‘ Liturgia Domestica,’ publish . | 
J. H. Parker. This, I fancy, is out of print. 
any fault is to be found with it, it is that the 
prayers are, perhaps, too long. There is also ‘The 
Office of Compline’ (Church Printing Company), 
a useful office, but not well arranged, as the Creed 
is placed to be said kneeling, and the Collect for 
the Day is placed after the Collect for Light. There 
is great need for a really good collection of —- 
prayers, drawn up on litargical lines, in which 
may take their share of prayer, praise, and thanks- 
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contain the memorials of the black-letter saints in our 


Prayer Book Calendar. If this were done I think 
there would not be so much ignorance as to the 
history of our Church. Their omission from the 
public services of our Church has done much to 
obscure the chain of evidence which connects us 
with the past. F. A. B. 


Tt is not easy to recommend a book of family 
prayers unless one knows the circumstances. It 
should be known, however, that Convocation a few 
years ago authorized two books, one of private, the 
other of family prayers. There are books by Canon 
Carter (Masters) and Mr. Bodley (Skeffington), 
both much used by Church people. But for lay 
folk (who do not go to daily prayer in church) 
nothing can be better in the long run than the 
Book of Common Prayer. A few additional col- 
lects for special occasions could easily be supplied, 
and (if the daily lessons were not used) a reading 
could be added from some such book as the ‘ Daily 
Round,’ If the prayers are good, it is an advan- 
tage to know them by heart, and they a not tire. 


The Lower House of Convocation has issued 
through Mr. J. Whittaker, of 13, Warwick Lane, 
*The Book of Private Prayer,’ and there was also 

ublished a few years since by Messrs. Cassell & 
bo. ‘Convocation Family Prayers.’ J. 8. will, 
therefore, see that Coleridge’s wish has been carried 
out, although I do not think we are any nearer 
having a generally acceptable domestic liturgy than 
we were before these two volumes were published. 
J.8. may not be aware of the existence of the 
following : ‘Unsectarian Family Prayers,’ by the 
Rev, H. R. Haweis ; ‘ Prayers (Family), First and 
Second Series,’ by George Dawson. For private 
devotions, if Thomas & Kempis has been cast aside, 

re are ‘Hore Sacrz,’ Dumbleton’s ‘ Private 
Prayers,’ Wilson's ‘Sacra Privata,’ and scores of 
others. A. L. Humpareys. 

2, Kirchen Road, Ealing Dean, 


I would recommend ‘Prayers Ancient and 
Modern, adapted for Family Use,’ published by 
Seeley, Jackson & Halliday. It contains prayers 
for six weeks, gathered from most varied sources, 
so that one escapes the sameness that must attend 
the continued use of one man’s thoughts and lan- 
guage. Ifa liturgical form is required, nothing 
can be better than the ‘ Family Prayers’ issued 
“by authority of the Upper House of Convoca- 
tion” a few years ago. It is published by Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin & Co. 

Ernest B. Savacs, F.S.A. 

St. Thomas, Douglas, Isle of Man. 


J. 8. might find helpful “ Prayers of Eminent 
Persons. Selected, arranged, and generally adapted 
to the Pu of Family Worship and Private 
Devotion, the Rev. Henry Clissold, M.A.” 


London, C. & J. Rivington, 1826. The prayers 
are arranged under heads, “ Family Morning,” 
Family Evening,” ‘‘ Private Prayer”; also 
“Prayers for Public and General Occasions, 
Adoration, Confession,” &c, ‘This is a unique col- 
lection, containing the prayers of kings, bishops, 
poets, &c. May I mention another book? ‘Family 
Prayers,’ by the Rev. Gordon Calthrop, M.A. 
(Suttaby, 1885). Epwarp Dakin. 
Kingstanley, Glos, 


It is probably no exaggeration to say that books 
of family prayer may be counted by the hundred. 
Convocation has lately put forth a manual which 
supplies Coleridge’s desideratum. There are some 
very interesting remarks in an article, by the late 
Dean Alford, in the Contemporary Review, Feb- 
ruary, 1869, on ‘ Manuals of Family Prayer.’ 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 

Hastings. 

‘The Family Prayer Book ; or, Morning and 
Evening Prayers for Every Day in the Year, with 
Prayers and Thanksgivings for Special Occasions,’ 
by the Rev. Edward Garbett, M.A., and the Rev. 
Samuel Martin, published by Messrs. Cassell, ap- 
pears to answer the description of book required 
by J. S. EverarD Home Ootemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Wuen was “ApporinTeD TO BE READ IN 
Cuurcases” First usep? §, iii, 248.) -Mr. 
Watton Browy will find this subject fully dis- 
cussed in 6" S, iv, 24,'72,130,171. The late Mr. 
Francis Fry said at p. 131: “These words [ Autho- 
rized Version] are probably a name given to this 
version for convenience in common parlance, to 
indicate that it was authorized by the king to be 
used in the churches, although it is not known 
exactly in what way this authorization was ex- 
pressed, if the version was authorized.” 

Joun RanDatt. 


‘Tue Country Box,’ sy Rosert Lion, M.A. 
(7™ §S. iv. 9).—Robert Lloyd was the son of the 
Rev. Dr. Lloyd, second master of Westminster 
School. Robert was educated under his father, 
afterwards repairing to Oxford, where in due time 
he graduated. Returning to Westminster, he 
acted for some time as a master, but the duties 
were irksome to him, and he gave up his post to 
devote his time to writing. The first work to gain 
him fame, if not money, was ‘The Actor,’ addressed 
to Bonnel Thornton, who was at that time one of 
his best friends, but who afterwards became his 
bitterest enemy. Mr. Lloyd was frequently in 
precarious straits, and finally he was confined in 
the Fleet for debt. Whilst in prison he supported 
himself with his pen. In conjunction with his 


friend Mr. Charles Denis he undertook a transla- 
tion of the ‘Contes Moraux’ of Marmontel, and 
he also composed a ballad opera, ‘ The Capricious 
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Lovers,’ which was afterwards acted at Drury 
Lane. He died in prison of an illness brought on 

the shock he received by the news of the death 

his boon companion Churchill, and he was at- 
tended in his last illness by Churchill’s sister, to 
whom he was engaged. His poems were collected 
and published. The “ Poetical Works of Robert 
Lloyd, M.A., to which is prefixed an Account of 
the Life and Writings of the Author, by W. Ken- 
rick, LL.D. 2 vols. [with vignette portraits]. 
London, printed for T. Evans in the Strand, 
1774.” ‘The Cit’s Country Box, 1757,’ is to be 
found in the first volume, p. 41. 

Ernest Partineton, 

Rusholme, Manchester. 


Robert Lloyd was the son of Dr. Pearson Lloyd, 
second master of Westmingtes School. He was 
born in 1733; was educated at Westminster 
School, of which he afterwards became an usher ; 
and died in the Fleet December 15, 1764. For 
an account of his life see ‘ Alumni Westmon.’ 
1852), pp. 357-8; Anderson’s ‘ Poets of Great 

itain, vol. x. pp. 613-7; Chalmers’s ‘ English 
Poets,’ vol. xv. pp. 71-4; ‘ Poetical Works of 
Robert Lloyd, A.M.’ (1774), vol. i. pp. v-xxxix. 
The ‘ Cit’s Country Box’ was written in 1757, and 
will be found in the first volume of the last-named 
book, pp. 41-6. G. F. R. B. 


In the Dyce Lib here is an edition of the 
poetical works of Churchill’s friend Robert Lloyd, 
to which is prefixed “ An Account of the Life and 
Writings of the Author, by W. Kenrick,” 1774. 
‘The Cit’s Country Box, 1757,’ is in vol. i. 

R. F. Sxercuey. 

South Kensington Museum. 


Mazarine (7™ §, iv. 28).—The subject 
of the Mazarine Bible has been often discussed, 
but an American brother should always be replied 
to. It would appear that 100 years ago the date 
of the Guttenburg Bible was not known ; several 
early Bibles competed for the priority—notably 
those of Pfister of Bamberg and Mentelin of Stras- 
burg—when the librarian of the Mazarine Library 
at Paris discovered in a copy of the Latin Bible 
there that the illuminator had added his name 
“ Cremer,” and date “1456.” From this it became 
obvious that the book had been printed a year or 
two earlier, and its date became fixed 1454-5. 
None but the Mentz press existed then ; hence it 
became conclusively proved that the Latin Bible 
without date or printer's name must be the first 
known printed book, and could only have been 
ser by Guttenburg and his partners Fust & 
Scheffer. 


There ‘are about nine copies of the Mazarine 
Bible known on vellum, and about twenty on 
paper—the paper copies as a rule being earlier 
than the former. 


Quaritch (who has just given 2,6501. for a copy he 
sold to an eminent nobleman thirty years ago for 
5951.) to tell this story; but he wrote me, in his 
characteristic way, “The subject has been so 
much written about that I should be laughed at 
and considered an idle person if I told the —_ 
again.” Nevertheless, he told it to me, and 
have told it imperfectly again. It is as well, perhaps, 
as it will be seen that it is altogether a misnomer and 
very misleading to call this book the ‘‘ Mazarine,” 
only from the above circumstance of it being found 
in the Mazarine Library. 

James Rozerts Brown, 


So called because the copy in the Mazarine 
Library has a MS. subscription by the illuminator 
which fixes the date of the book. It had better 
be called the Guttenberg Bible. It is not a very 
rare book; several copies have come into the 
market the last few years—two last year. Quaritch 
gives some very interesting particulars about it in 
describing the Perkins copy in one of his 1873 
catalogues. He says there are two varieties of 
this Bible; one issued by Guttenberg himself, 
probably in 1455, the second by “ Fust in or after 
1456, when he had legally robbed the inventor of his 
whole stock of types and copies.” I should estimate 
that there are at least thirty copies of it—perhaps 
more. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 
edea’’ many replies to the same effect are acknow- 
ledged with thanks. ] 


Tae Stocks anp THe Pittory iv. 9). 
—Consult ‘N. & Q.,’ 1" S. iv. 315, 395, 458 ; Qa¢ 
S. iii. 346, 396 ; vi. 245, 278, 300, 339, 403 ; vii. 
39; viii. 59; xii, 109, 157; 4™ S. i. 536, 570, 617; 
iv. 116, 168, 187; v. 200; x.6; 5S. iii. 266, 354, 
454; iv. 36, for any information which may be 
required on this matter. 

Everarp Home Coiemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 

[Some instances of stocks still existing are sent, and 
are at the service of Mr. Faa.] 


Jupiter or Grorce III. (7" iv. 7).—The 
jubilee of George IIT. was held on the completion of 
forty-nine years of his reign, because the Israelitish 
‘* jubilee” year, whence the idea of all jubilees has 
been taken, occurred at the completion of every 
forty-nine (seven times seven) years. So also the 
day of Pentecost ” (i. ¢., fiftieth day) is, according 
to our reckoning, forty-nine days, or seven weeks, 
from the sixteenth day of Nisan, the day on which 
the first-fruits of the barley-harvest were gathered 
(see Deut. xvi. 9). 

There were, however, some medals struck in 
October, 1810, when the king completed fifty 
years of his reign. I possess a very handsome one. 
On the obverse is the bust of the king to right, with 
the inscription over it, “Long live the king”; 


I appealed to the redoubtable bibliopole Bernard | und 
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double-headed eagle displayed, poses on a triple- 
peaked mountain-top, on which are growing the 
rose, shamrock, and thistle, the eagle bearing a 
lobe with the royal arms and motto, surmounted 
- the British lion standing on the crown, and the 
inscription, “ He compleats the 50th year of his 
reign, to the joy of all his subjects, this 25th day 
of Oct*, 1810.” W. R. Tare. 
Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


Without inquiring too closely into Mr. Vrvran’s 
phrase, “ Surely the meaning of jubilee is the com- 
pletion of fifty years,” I would say that possibly the 
word is now frequently understood to mean the com- 
pletion of fifty years. But a reference to the first 
recorded institution of a jubilee tells a different tale. 
Levit. xxv. 8 says, “ And thou shalt number seven 
sabbaths of years unto thee, seven times seven 
years...... (ver. 10) And ye shall hallow the fiftieth 
year......it shall be a jubile unto you.” 

Br. NicHorsoy. 


According to Mr. Preston’s ‘ Jubilee of George 
III., “‘ The Jubilee of Henry III. took place at the 
beginning of the fiftieth year, on the 19th of October, 
1265, and was signalized by the release of — 
and the recall of exiles."—P. xi. G. F. R. B. 

(Grawt, E. V, Ruscorr and F. E. Sawyer also oblige 
with replies. } 


Traps Siens anp Tavern Siens §. iii. 
467).—Mr. Editor must excuse me for doubting 
if the publican knew that he was punning when 
he wrote “ Furnace,” instead of “ Furness” Arms. 
The whole district is called Furness, and the 
abbey, which is the gem of it, had, like other 
abbeys, its own arms, viz., Sable, on a pale argent, 
a crosier of the first. If the publican ventured 
upon arms, some visitor, or the ducal agent, pro- 
bably helped him to the right ones. Such mis- 
takes are often made by strangers to the why and 
wherefore of a neighbourhood. The author of a 
popular work on signs is surprised, for instance— 
well-known book as ‘ Dr. Syntax’ was—to find it 
as the name of a public-house in a rather back 
street in Preston, where you would not expect the 
book to be popular. Poor man! he little knew it 
did not mean the book, but meant Mr. Riddel’s, 
of Felton, racehorse Doctor Syntax, who won the 
Gold Cup at Preston races for seven successive 
years, and was, or perhaps still is, duly repre- 
sented on the sign, jockey and all. @ 


Hewcuman (7 §. ii. 246, 298, 336, 469; iii. 
31, 150, 211, 310, 482).—Sir Walter Scott, in 
‘The Monastery,’ the probable date of which may 
be 1559, has sketched with his usual skill the 
character and mode of life of such a one in the 
character of Christie of the Clinthill, the retainer 
of the Baron of Avenel. He styles him indif- 
ferently “henchman” or “ jack-man,” from “ the 


wore as defensive armour.” The Sub-Prior ob- 
serves to him, “ Remember how the Lord James 
drowned such as you by scores in the black pool 
at Jeddart ” (cap. ix.). Is this a matter of history ? 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Sace on Graves (7" §. iii. 229, 353, 417).— 
Is it known who was the author of the so-called 
monkish line— 

Cur moriatur homo cui salvia crescit in horto ? 

C. Smart, in his fable of ‘The Herald and the 
Husbandman,’ alludes to the power of sage to 
prolong life:— 

The sage, which in hi 

Miss Busk (ante, p. 353) suggests that the herb 
may have been planted on graves in irony. Is it 
not more probable that it was planted in the belief 
of man’s immortality ? 

F. OC. Brrxseck Terry. 

Buive Perer §. iii. 477).—A reference to 
Dr. Cobham Brewer's well-known ‘ Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable’ would often save your corre- 
spondents from troubling you needlessly, In this 
instance it says :— 

* Peter is a corruption of the French partir (leave or 
notice of departure), the flag being hoisted to give notice 
to the town that any person having a money-claim may 


make it before the ship starts, and that all about to sail 
are to come on board.” 


Freperick E, Sawyer, F.S.A. 
Brighton, 


Read “Blue repeater.” See also Falconer’s 
* Marine Dictionary ’ under “ Repeat.” 
R. 8. 
In Webster's ‘American Dictionary of the 
English Language’ it is said to be a corruption of 
blue repeater, one of the British signal flags, 
Everard Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Gow Famity (7" §. iii. 288, 397, 459).—Only 
a few days ago I found a tombstone in St. Peter 
Martin’s churchyard, Bedford, with this inscription: 

John Horn Gow 

died 7% Nov" 1844 

aged 47, 
The Gows lived for many years in Bedford, but I 
believe there is none of the name there now. 
The above may interest J.R.M. M.A.Oxon. 


“NULLUM TEMPUS OCCURRIT REGI VEL 
ECCLESIZ ” (7 §. iii. 497).—This is a composite 
sentence, which must be broken up into its con- 
stituent parts. The first member, “ nullum tempus 
occurrit regi,” is a recognized maxim of English law, 
and is examined and defined by Herbert Broom 


jack, or doublet quilted with iron which they 


in his ‘Legal Maxims,’ pp. 65, sqq., Lond., 1870. 
It is referred to Coke's “Inst., i. 273, where it is 
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shown to be ‘‘ ex consuetudine hactenus obtinente 
in regno Angliz,” on the authority of the Register 
of 21 Edw. III. It arose upon a question of lapse 
in the case of the presentation to a benefice de- 
volving upon the king, the right to which would 
not be lost by any length of time intervening 
before it was acted upon. I am not aware of 
there being any authority at all for the second 
member of the sentence, “‘ vel ecclesia.” 
Ep. MarsHALtL. 


The maxim “nullum tempus occurrit regi” is 
familiar enough to the lawyer, and is obviously a 
consequence of another legal maxim, “ Rex non 
potest re.” As the king was incapable of doing 
wrong, it followed that no negligence or laches 
could be attributed to the Crown, and therefore it 
was formerly held that no delay upon the part of 
the king could bar the king’s right. See Broom’s 
‘Selection of Legal Maxims’ Pp. 61-64. 

Sr. Joun (7" iii. 247, 352, 507).—The 
significance of the serpent issuing from the 
communion r * held in the hand of St. John is 
well explained by Wolfgang Menzel. In the excel- 
lent work of this genial German on ‘ Christian 
Symbolism’ (s. v. “‘Schlange”) reference is made to 
a legend quoted by Bernard of Clairvaux, relating 
that as St. John was drinking a cup of poisoned 
wine he suffered no evil, since the noxious in- 
gredient fled away in the form of a serpent. Such 
a story would be naturally suggested by the pro- 
mise that the apostles should take up serpents, 
and that if they drank any deadly thing it should 
not hurt them (Mark xvi. 18). Menzel thinks 
the legend best befits John, because he only of the 
Evangelists speaks of the serpent lifted up by 
Moses in the wilderness as a type of Christ, as 
well as because he warned against the subtleties of 
Gnostic serpents, and because he most of all the 
disciples possessed the innocence of the dove with- 
out its silliness, and the wisdom of the serpent 
without its subtlety, so that he best obeyed his 
master’s bidding :— 

That thou mayst injure no one, dove-like be, 
And serpent-like, that none may injure thee. 
James D. Borer. 
Madison, Wis,, U.S. 


Tue Rixo 1x Mareiace (7" iii. 207, 275, 397, 
486).—Is there no misreading with regard to the 
statute 1 Jac. I., c. 25, sec. 50, that no person is 


“to marry without asking in church” ? Before the | 4 


Council of Trent no priest was needed at all to 
convey validity to marriage. Burn, in his ‘ Fleet 
Registers,’ shows that before 1754 marriage lay 
within the province of common law. At St. 
James's, Duke’s Place, and Trinity Church, in the 
Minories, marriages were contracted without banns, 
and in other extra-parochial places, and at last at 
the Fleet, Clink, and other prisons. These clandes- 


tine marriages were not finally brought under 

authority till 26 Geo. IL, as shown by Blackstone, 

and this seems hardly reconcilable with the above 

Act of James I. ©. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Although it seems a pity to cumber the too 
scanty pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ with a semi-legal point, 
I cannot forbear completing Mr. E. H. MarsHatt’s 
quotation from sec. 3 of 2 & 3 Edw. VI. c. 21. 
Mr. MarsHatt’s quotation ends, “ without any 
ceremony being appointed,” and should continue, 
‘¢ by the order prescribed and set forth in the book 
entitled the Book of Common Prayer and Adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments.” This clearly refers to 
any ecclesiastical service that might afterwards be 
adopted in substitution for, or as a modification of, 
the then authorized marriage service. The Act 


clearly does not contemplate a civil service. 

A licence to marry is purely an ecclesiastical 
document, and is no infringement of this Act. The 
title and preamble of the Act show it is only 
meant for spiritual persons, therefore the word 
“person” in sec. 3 must, by the ejusdem generis 
rule of construction, bear this limited beg: 


Corrine Lerrers (7" iii. 369, 499).—The 
subjoined prospectus of James Watt’s letter- 
copying press may, I hopes interest Mr. Bowes 
and other readers of ‘ N. & Q.’:— 


“ Proposals for receiving Subscriptions for an Appa- 
ratus, by which Letters, or other Writings, may be copied 
at once, and for the Licence of using the said Apparatus, 
an exclusive Privilege, by his Majesty’s Letters Patent, 
having been granted to the Inventor, for the Sole Use of 
his Invention. 

** I. By means of this Invention, the Practice of which 
is exceedingly easy, any Person may take an exact Copy 
of a Letter or other Sheet of Paper, written with common 
Ink, in about a Minute or two. 

“‘II. From the Nature of the Method employed, the 
Copy thus taken must be a perfect Resemblance of the 
original Writing; it is therefore not liable to the Faults 
of those copies that are transcribed, in which Words are 
often, from Negligence, omitted, added, or altered; and 
hence it is much more valuable, not only as it is perfectly 
like the Original, but also as it carries with it a Testi- 
mony of its Authenticity. 

“III, The Apparatus will take up but little Room, and 
may be fixed upon a Desk or Table in a Compting-house, 
or upon a separate Mahogany Stand, so as to make a 
small handsome Piece of Furniture in a Gentleman’s 
Study. Proper Instructions and Drawings will be given 
to Subscribers, so that any Cabinet-maker or Carpenter 
may fix it in any of these Manners which may be re- 
uired. 

“IV. The Necessity of keeping Copies of Letters, of 
mercantile and all other Business, is sufficiently known ; 
and the Conveniency and Satisfaction of preserving 
Copies of Letters, written on other Subjects, will be 
readily admitted. The Utility, therefore, of a Method 
by which Writings may be copied exactly, and almost 
instantaneously, must strike every Person. To the Mer- 
chant, Tradesman, and Lawyer, this Invention will supply 
the Place of a Clerk, in copying not only Letters, but 
also Invoices, Bills of Parcels, and various other Writ- 
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ings: the Gentleman will hereby have an Opportunity 
of preserving his more important Letters with little 
Trouble; Gentlemen, who compose for the Press, may, 
by this Means, obtain a Duplicate of their Works before 
they send them to the Printer; Ambassadors, or other 
Persons employed in public Affairs, may thus retain 
Duplicates of their most confidential Writings, without 
Risk of Discovery by employing Transcribers. In short, 
every Person, to whom Time, Labour, and Expence, are 
valuable, and who have Occasion to write upon Subjects 
in any degree interesting, will find both Benefit and 
Pleasure from being possessed of this Invention. 

“'V. Some Persons have suggested that improper Uses 
may be made of this Art; but, before the Delivery of 
any Apparatus, Care will be taken to publish (in the 
London News-papers) the Means of preventing such 
Practices, and of discovering them when attempted, And 
thus Persons interested in Paper Credit, will have an 
Opportunity of informiny themselves of the Means of 
detecting « Species of Fraud, which might otherwise 
have been imposed on them, At present, we acquaint 
the Public, first, that, as only one Copy can be taken, a 
Person, who makes Use of this Invention, will render it 
impossible for others to copy his Writings ; and, secondly, 
that, in order to secure others, who do not choose to 
make Use of this Art, a good Ink will be sold at a reason- 
able Rate, the Writings made with which will not be 
capable of being copied in this Manner. 

** VI. Subscriptions are taken, for the Patentee, by 
Mr. James Woodmason, Stationer, in Leadenhall-Street, 
London ; to whom Gentlemen, who choose to subscribe, 
are requested to signify their Intention, personally or by 
Letter, mentioning their Address. 

“VII, Each Subscriber is to pay six Guineas at the 
time of delivery, for which he will receive an Apparatus, 
Directions, and Licence to use the Invention. Care shall 
be taken that each Subscriber shall be furnished in 
Order, according to the date of his Subscription. 

**The Machine will be also applicable to other Pur- 
poses, as the copying of Music, taking Impressions from 
Copper-plates, and copying Drawings; and will be so 
well executed, that no single Machine could be made 
for the Price required, the Expectation of Profit arising 
solely from the Number of Machines to be manufac- 


t 

“ Mr. Woodmason will take care to acquaint the Sub- 
scribers when the Apparatus is ready to be delivered to 
their Order. 

“The Apparatus will be sufficiently large to copy a 
Sheet of the largest Post Paper. Those Gentlemen, who 
require to have them of larger Sizes, as for Drawings or 
other Purposes, will be charged higher in Proportion to 

e Size.” 


The “ Proposals ” are printed on two facing pages 
of a folio sheet, measuring 1 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 3 in. 
Immediately below the last line of the first page, 
which ends with the word “ Invoices” in para- 
graph IV., is pasted a slip of paper, on which is 
written, in a clerkly hand :— 

** Time Labour and Money are saved, Dispatch and 
Accuracy are attained, and Secrecy is preserv'd by this 
newly invented Art of copying Letters & other Writings. 
May 25, 1780. No. 68. 

Non plumali canna 
Sed Arte quadam Nova.” 


py (on p. 2) is a strip of copying paper, on 
which the MS. is copied. hence comes the 
quotation “ Non plumali canni,” &c.? 

W. G. Sronz. 


Hozsy: Hossy-Horse: Hosrer S. iii, 182, 
356, 506).—The Chronicle of Lanercost (Maitland 
Club edition, p. 344) describes the Scottish army 
defeated at Durham in 1346 as composed of 
“2.000 men at arms of the earls, barons, knights, 
and esquires ; 20,000 of the community of the 
vills who are amongst them called hobelers ; and 
10,000 and beyond of foot and bowmen.” May be 
the italicized words point to the origin of hobby, 
&c. Meanwhile the examples adduced show 
hobler, a light-armed peasant horseman, very much 
earlier than hob, a horse—a circumstance not con- 
sistent with Dr. Caance’s theory. Were I pro- 
ceeding on Dr. Cuance’s lines I would rather 
trace the descent of hob, a horse, from Hob, a name 
still used to denote a rustic clown, and in use 
nearly six hundred years ago, as may be inferred 
from my citations, as a generic term for a half-serf 
villager, such as, perhaps, Edward I. had in his eye 
when he sneered at Bruce as King Hob. Hob’s 
name might not unnaturally have been trans- 
ferred to Hob’s horse, and hobler, the name given 
(as I would gather from my italicized citation 
above) to Hob as a horseman, might have been an 
intermediate agent in the process. G. N. 

Glasgow. 


The term “ English Hobbes” in the Statutes of 
Kilkenny has no reference at all to horses. It was 
a term of abuse applied by English settlers in 
Ireland who had intermarried with the Irish to 
the more recent arrivals from England, who 
prided themselves upon their superiority to the 
“Trish dogs.” The passage in Ware only proves 
that the word hobby was used for a horse in 
Ireland in the seventeenth century. 

J. H. Wruiz. 


Roquefort under“ Hobeler,” “Hobilers,”“Hobin”; 
Ménage under “ Hober,” “ Hobereau,” “ Hobin”; Le 
Duchat under“ Hobin”; Godefroy under“ Hobelier,” 
“ Hobeleor,” “ Hobin,” “Hobler”; Ihre under 
‘* Hoppa”; Cowel under “ Hobby”; Jamieson 
under “ Hobeleris ”; and Hunter (Cassell) under 
“ Hobby.” R. Caarnock. 


I have heard this word used in Cornwall to de- 
scribe men in a small boat with oars “‘ tugging” in 
a coasting vessel in one of the “‘ Porths.” Esre. 


Hvuevenor Famiies (7" §. iii. 89, 176, 257, 
297, 334, 417; iv. 15).—The inscriptions below 
appear on a large tombstone in St. Margaret's 
churchyard, Canterbury, and allude to the last of 
the Le Grand family who resided in this city :— 

John Le Grand, Eldest and last surviving Son and 
Child of George Le Grand, Surgeon, many years of this 
city (who with his wife Ann was buried in the Cathedral 
Born 6'» September, 1769. Died 12% July, 

45. 

Also Sacred to the Memory of Caroline Le Grand, 
Relict of John Le Grand, who died 30» December, 1853, 
aged 85 years, 
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Other inscriptions will be found in the chburch- 
yards of Saint Peter’s, Holy Cross, and I found 
one on a slab in Barham Church, near here. If 

ur correspondent Mr. Rurron requires further 
information respecting the Le Grand inscriptions, let 
him communicate with me; I have copies of them 


all. Joun R, Hatt 
12, Bargate Street, Canterbury. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Accounts of the Churchwardens of St. Dunstan's, Canter- 
bury, A.D. 1484-1580. By J. M. Cowper. (Mitchell & 
Hughes.) 

Ma, Cowper has rendered a service to students of local 

history by reprinting these curious accounts. Those 

who take an intelligent interest in the ritual and local 
customs of the Church before the changes of the six- 
teenth century had destroyed that which had been the 
slow growth of unnumbered centuries will also be 
grateful. Old churchwardens’ accounts are far from 
common, The few that have been printed are mostly to 
be found only in the transactions of learned societies, 
which are difficult of access. We know, indeed, no 
better work on which a student who has the time for it 
could be engaged than in making a hand-list of such of 
these documents as have, in whole or in part, been pre- 
served by the printing-press from risk of destruction, 

There are ay | few known to exist which go back 

farther than the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

The finest series we have ever seen, which is as yet 

almost entirely unprinted, begins in 1501. These of St. 

Dunstan’s, Canterbury, are of earlier date, but are in 

parts fragmentary. They, however, contain so much 

that is of interest, that we can bear the losses we have 
sustained, if not with a light heart, at least with thank- 
fulness that so much has come down tous, The church- 
house is a building which is constantly mentioned, not 
here only, but in many other documents of the same 
kind, No one until ¢ ite recently seems to have been 
aware that the church-house was a building which, if 
not always, was at least commonly attached to the 
parish church, Its uses were varied ; indeed, it would 
seem to have been the public room of the parish, which 
could, with the consent of the churchwardens, be used 
for any purpose that the needs of the parish rendered 
necessary. One function it discharged, and that pretty 
frequently, was that of a hall in which the church 
ales could be held. The church ale was a great institu- 
tion among our medizval ancestors. When money was 
required, the ale-feast seemed as natural a means of 
taising it as a bazaar does now. Whether it was of 
Christian origin, or whether, as certain learned anti- 
quaries have suggested, it came down from heathen 
times, is a question we can never hope to have answered, 
except by a more or less probable guess. We know an 
instance in which the church-house was let out to pedlers 
at fair times; and Mr. Cowper tells us that in Wiltshire 

“dancing, bowling, and so on,” took place therein, The 

“jj dosyn spones and ij dosyn trencheris,” mentioned in 

or about the year 1521, were no doubt bought to be kept 

in the church-house of St. Dunstan for feasting days. 
Mr. Cowper is puzzled by finding mention «f the brother- 
hood which bore the strange name of “ The Schaft.” 

We do not profess to be wiser in this matter than he. 

We would suggest, however, until further light be thrown 

on the subject, that it is not to modern High German 

we should look, but to the earlier forms of our own 
tongue. Shaft in English means a pole, We still talk of 


the shafts of a cart or waggon, and our forefathers and 
their foes knew well the meaning of a cloth-yard shaft, 
In the churchwardens’ accounts of St. Mary, Stamford, 
for the year 1428, we find, “ Pro emendacione de le 
schafte, x*.”” This, we have little doubt, was the parish 
maypole ; and until evidence be brought forward to the 
contrary, we shall continue to think that the brother- 
hood of the shaft at Canterbury were, in modern English, 
brethren of the maypole. In trying to understand the 
manners of our forefathers before Puritanism had made 
us self-conscious, we should ever bear in mind that 
amusement and religion went hand in hand, that there 
was no hard line separating the devotions of the people 
from their popular sports. It would seem to them no 
more incongruous to have a maypole guild than a “‘ may 
guild” or a “plough guild,” both of which we know 
existed at Kirton-in-Lindsey in pre-Reformation times, 
That the “ schafte” was a tangible object is made quite 
clear by an entry of the year 1511, which runs thus: 
“ We haue receuyed of Wyllyam Carpenter of his gyfte 
a gyrdyli for to bere the shafte contynuyng for euer 
from warden to wardyn."’ What this girdle was it is 
vain to speculate. Perhaps it was an iron hoop, forming 
a socket into which the maypole was fixed when in use ; 
or it may have been a hoop in the church-house, or the 
church itself, in which the pole was suspended when not 
in use, 

Some of the entries suggest observances which are 
new tous, In an inventory of the year 150 we find 
that there were four little bells for the Corpus Christi 
cloth ; and in the account for 1545 there is a charge for 
making the “schrewyng sett.” We can make nothing 
of this, unless it be meant for “ shriving seat,” that is, 
a confessional. A “shyvyng stoole” is mentioned a 
short time before. 


Mr, Swinsurye’s rebuke of what he calls “ Whit- 
mania” arrests attention in the Mortnightly. It is ex- 
cusable that those who regard the extremely forcible 
character of the language should see a recantation 
where none is intended, Mrs, Lynn Linton bas an 
excellent paper on ‘The Roman Matron and the 
Roman Lady.’ ‘Marie Antoinette’s Milliner’s Bill,’ 
a contribution by Mr, Sala, supplies some interest- 
ing particulars about the writer as a bibliophile. 
A selection by living men of letters of their favourite 
passages in prose and verse is likely to attract atten- 
tion.—In a good number of the Nineteenth Century 
Dr, Jessopp, continuing * The Trials of a Country Par- 
son,’ writes with customary brilliancy, Prince Kropotkin 
defends his anarchist views, and Sir Salar Jung contri- 
butes ‘Europe Revisited.’ Mr. Gladstone sends an 
answer to the arraignment of Prof. Lecky. Without 
saying that any single article is of special excellence, 
the whole is singularly readable, attractive, and diversi- 
fied.—Mr. George Saintsbury writes in Macmillan of 
* Francis Jeffrey,’ the famous critic. While admitting that 
it is difficult for the reader to “keep the author's point 
of view,” he holds that the secret is in the Gallicanism 
of Jeffrey's mind and character. A pleasantly anti- 
quarian paper is entitled ‘ At Little Gidding.’ ‘Inven- 
tion and Imagination’ is not conclusive, and one illus- 
tration from Marlowe quoted by the author as “imagery 
which invention could never have devised” is pure 
conceit, ‘A New Overland Route to India’ deals with 
the line of railway shortly to be opened through the 
Balkan peninsula and so to Salonica. ‘The Story of the 
Ardent’ and ‘ The Profession of Letters’ are portions of 
an excellent number.— Mr. Percy Fitzgerald sends to the 
Gentleman's a paper on ‘ The Ade!phi and the Brothers 
Adam.’ ‘ Lucifers and the Poets’ deals with the animals, 
principally marine, which are phosphorescent, The 
account of ‘ A Japanese Execution ’ is very grim.—‘ The 
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Isle of Terror,’ in the Cornhill, defends Ouessant, con- 
cerning which a rbymed proverb is quoted from Chateau- 
briand :— 


Celui qui voit Belle-Isle 
Voit son fle; 
Celui qui voit Groix 
Voit sa joie ; 
Celui qui voit Ouessant 
Voit son sang. 
* From Skiddaw Top on Jubilee Bonfire Night’ gives a 
very stirring and inspiriting description of the lighting 
of the Cumberland beacons. ‘In Vermland’ is an 
account of a journey up the Gotha estuary, by the famous 
Trollbittan falls and the great inland freshwater sea 
Lake Venern, to a Swedish house, the name and cha- 
racter of which are not denoted. ‘The Dolomites of the 
Peignitz’ is fairly readable.—The Hon. Lewis Wingfield 
contributes to Murray's‘ Play-going in Japan,’ furnish- 
ing a striking and an amusing account of the primitive 
theatrical arrangements of that wonderful country. 
Writing on ‘The Church of the British Empire,’ the 
Bishop of Carlisle advocates the postponement of laying 
the foundation stone of the Church House until next 
year, when the Pan-Anglican Synod is to assemble. 
* Thomas Webster,’ by Lady Eastlake ; ‘ Highland Gossip,’ 
by OC. Milner-Gaskell, M.P.; and ‘With Mr. Forster in 
Ireland,’ by Capt. Ross of Bladensburg, are among the 
contents.—To Longman’s Dr. B, W. Richardson sends a 
characteristic paper entitled ‘ Toxicopolis,’ in which his 
well-known views find entertaining exposition. Mr. Lang 
in ‘ At the Sign of the Ship’ deals largely with ballades 
and rondeaux.—A holiday number of the Century has a 
remarkable amount of excellent letterpress and good 
— Apart from the historical essays, which are 
still of highest interest, ‘Our Kivigtok’ is the most 
important paper in the magazine. It is a record of 
Arctic travel. A “ Kivigtok,” some reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
may be interested to know, is a man who, having fled 
mankind, has acquired a close acquaintance with 
Nature's mysteries, ‘Is ita Piece of a Comet?’ is also 
valuable.—* Welsh Counties, Montgomery and Radnor,’ 
are treated of in Ali the Year Round.—‘ Then and Now,’ 
in Temple Bar, furnishes a vivacious contrast between 
the Jubilee just over and that of George III., particulars 
of which are obtained from the Observer of October 29, 
1809, The article is written with much spirit, and con- 
tains many delightful storiesand much shrewd comment, 
—In the Hnglish Illustrated, Part Il. of ‘ Walks in the 
Wheatfields,’ which is in the best descriptive style of Mr, 
Richard Jefferies, is admirably illustrated by drawings 
from Mr. Dewey Bates. ‘Captain Sir Dilberry Diddle’ 
has some characteristic drawings by Hugh Thomson. 
* My Lattice towards the North’ and ‘ A Visit to a Dutch 
Country House’ are also noteworthy as regards both 
letterpress and illustrations.— Walford’s Antiquarian 
has an agreeable variety of contents, 


Part XLIII. of Cassell’s Peaphpaits Dictionary 
concludes with “Joint.” Under that word, under 
Jesuit,” ‘‘ Jansenism,” “Iron,” “Iodide,” “ Inter- 
national,” &c., full and valuable information is supplied. 
—The Egypt, Descriptive, Historical, and Picturesque, 
of the same firm deals with the district from Thebes to 
the First Cataract, and gives a full-page illustration of 
the First Cataract, and many plates of Assouan, its in- 
habitants and surroundings.—Ano extra sheet is given 
with Part XIX. of the Jilustrated Shakespeare, which 
thus comprises all but the entire play of ‘ Twelfth Night,’ 
and has no fewer than five full-page designs, with many 
other engravings. A scene between Malvolio and Olivia 
is the subject of a very spirited design.—Some good views 
of Nottingham, its castle and its market-place, are given 


in Part XXXI. of Our Own Country, and the reader ig 
then carried to Wells and the Mendips. Of Wells Cathe- 
dral and market-place, of Cheddar, and other places some 
excellent illustrations are given. The opening picture 
has nothing to do with the text in the number, and 
represents Fountains Abbey, near Studley.—The visit 
of the Prince of Wales to India, the assumption by the 
Queen of the title of Empress, and the government of 
Lord Lytton, of whom a portrait is given, are treated of 
in Cassell’s History of India, Part XXIIL., which sup- 
plies views of Benares illuminated, the Pal Palace, 
Gwalior, infanticide on the banks of the Jumna, &.— 
Part XV. of the Life and Times of Queen Victoria de- 
scribes the marriage of the Prince of Wales, and then 
proceeds to the American War. It is lavishly illustrated, 
—Gleanings from Popular Authors is completed with 
title-page and index in Part XXIV. 


Part XLV. of Mr, Hamilton’s collection of Parodies 
includes ‘ Chevy Chace,’ ‘ Lord Bateman,’ Lilliburlero,’ 
and other old ballads, with songs of C, Mackay, Barry 
Cornwall, and Sheridan, of which very numerous 
travesties have been given, 


Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondente 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Epwarp R. Vrvyan (“ Origin of Levant, to runaway”), 
—Spanish levantar=to raise. Levantar el campo, to 
break up camp ; levantar la casa, to break up house. 

_ Pasmore wishes to know when the early and later rains 
in Palestine, spoken of in Scripture, now begin and end ; 
which are the nearest villages to the ruins of Baby- 
lon, and which is the best way to reach them from 
Beyrout. 
De V. Payen-Parne (“ Charles Lamb ”).—The lines 
ou sup to be unpublished appear in ‘ N. & Q,,’ 1* 
. iii, 322, They are over Lamb's grave in Edmonton 
churchyard, and are variously assigned to Wordsworth, 
Talfourd, and Cary, the translator of Dante, See 1" 8. 
iii, 379, 459; iv. 161, 

Dx Covertry.—No early edition of the yy 4 has, 
we believe, a portrait of Sir Roger de Coverley. As the 
worthy knight was a purely fictitious character, nothing 
but a portrait de fantatsie could be supplied. 

Everard Fay (“Links with the Past ”).— The quota- 
tion you supply from Katharine Fry’s journal appeared 
8, vii. 365. 

Cornricexpsa.—P, 56, col. 2,1. 6 from bottom, for “ ce”’ 
read @; 1. 5 from bottom, for “ ity or tit ” read dy or di. 
P, 96, col, 2, 1, 4 from top, for “ dulled f” read doubled f, 


NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE CURRENT 


MONTHLY PART 


Contains the SERIAL STORY, entitled 


UNCLE B 0 


B’S NIECE 


By LESLIE KEITH, 
Author of ‘ The Chilcotes,’ &c. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING PAPERS:— 


ALONG the ADRIATIC. 

The MADEIRA of the EAST. 
HOSPITAL LIFE in EAST LONDON. 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND—JULY. 


YOU MUST NOT COUNT YOUR 
CHICKENS BEFORE THEY ARE HATCHED. 


RACECOURSES ABOUT LONDON: 
KEMPTON PARK. 


VIOLINS and THEIR MAKERS. 
THOMAS BERWICK. 

A REVIEW of DOGS. 
AUSTRALIAN COLLOQUIALISMS. 
POEMS, &c. 


SOUTH AFRICAN SKETCHES. 


CHRONICLES OF WELSH COUNTIES. 


FROM HER HIGH 


ESTATE. A Story. 


GRETCHEN. A Serial Story. 


By “RITA.” 


SUBSCRIBERS can be supplied direct from the OFFICE, 26, WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND. 
Terms for a Year's Subscription ;— 
WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s. 6d.; MONTHLY PARTS, 12s. 6d. 
Post-Office Orders should be made payable to Hanny WaLKER, 26, Wellington-street, Strand, 
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BRADSHAW’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MONTHLY. 
BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. Price 64,; 
post free, 
BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND, Price 
8d. ; post free, 444. 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d.; post free, 
2s. 4d, and 4s, 1d. 


ANNUVUALIY. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS. 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to PARIS. 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. 7s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. 7s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to the TYROL. 2s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS. 1s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to BRITTANY. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA and the EAST generally. 5s, 
BRADSHAW’S POCKET PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 


ls. each. 


BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK for GREAT BRITAIN andIRELAND, Complete, 5s. 6d. 


in Four Sections, 1s. each. 
BRADSHAW'S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 12s. 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS 


SUPPLIED WITH EXPEDITION, 


And Regulations for obtaining Foreign Office Passports may be had (gratis) 
by post or otherwise. 


COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 


AGENCY FOR THE SALE OF CRYSTAL PALACE SEASON TICKETS. 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE OFFICE, 
LONDON : 59, FLEET-8TREET, E.C. 


Printed by JOHN ©. FRANCOIS, Ath Press, Took’s-court, Oursitor-street, 
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